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THE ‘LIVELY PEGGY.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


) Maw! Mi-aw! Mi-aw! 

| ‘That wretched cat!’ Augusta exclaimed. She sat up in her 
bed, her soul thirsting for vengeance, her body reluctant to leave 
its warm nest. Must she get up and drive that abominable cat 
away? Or would Peggy, who slept only one door farther down 
the passage, save her the trouble? The grey dawn was peeping 
between the closed curtains, but the room was dim, and with 
indignation Augusta decided that it could not be more than five 
o'clock. 

And it was the third or fourth time that she had suffered in this 
way: that puss prowling through the house, complaining in 
falsetto of the lateness of the household in general and of that 
slug-abed the kitchen-maid in particular, had roused her. But five 
clock! And if the servants had closed the door that they should 
have closed, this would not have happened! Augusta fumed, but 
» there was nothing else for it ; she must let Pat through. The cat’s 
voice rose more piercing than before and she set a reluctant foot 
on the floor and felt for a slipper. 

Then she paused, for she heard Peggy moving, and Peggy might 
as well cross the cold boards as she. Augusta drew in her shapely 
foot, and was sinking back on her pillow when a third time the 
cat mewed—and still Peggy’s door remained shut. Yet the girl 
was moving, Augusta could hear her; moving softly, yet audibly, 
as if—as if, the listener reflected with a frown, she were getting up. 

Then, at long last, Peggy’s door did open, and Augusta heard 
her, in a subdued tone, shoo the cat down stairs. Augusta sank 
back; all was well. But, alas! she was now wide awake, and 
8 apparently was Peggy. For the sounds next door continued, 
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light feet went to and fro, once a chair was moved, and once there 
was a faint jar as of crockery. Peggy must be dressing. 

At five o’clock? Impossible! Augusta sat up, and whether 
it was the cold light or her thoughts that sharpened her features 
she looked less handsome than usual. She stepped from her bed 
and stole barefoot to her door. With care she opened it an inch or 
so and, heedless of the draught that swept through the narrow 
aperture and chilled her thinly-clad form, she listened, peering into 
the passage. 

On the landing was an uncurtained window which made it 
lighter than her room, and all that was there could be clearly seen, 
Yet for a full five minutes Augusta continued to peer and to listen, 
though all that she could now hear was the cat’s distant complaint 
rising from some lower floor. At length that which she expected 
happened. With a faint creak Peggy’s door moved, opened, and 
the girl appeared, dressed in a hat and cloak and carrying a bag. 
She closed the door softly behind her, and moved along the 
passage towards the watcher and also towards the stairs. 

But mid-way she paused: her eyes had taken in the unclosed 
door. She stared at it, and for a few dramatic seconds the two 
sisters gazed at one another, or seemed to do so. But Augusta, 
assured that, lost in the gloom of her room, she was invisible, did not 
stir, and presently Peggy went by with a light step and disappeared 
in the direction of the stairs. 

Augusta drew a deep breath. She stepped back a pace, but 
she did not take her hand from the door. And later—later and often 
—she persuaded herself that she had hesitated ; that it had been in 
her mind to stay her sister, and that only surprise and Peggy’s 
haste had forestalled her purpose. Be that as it may, she made no 
attempt to follow, though, during the time that she stood with her 
hand on the door, she might have overtaken the fugitive and put 
before her the rashness of the step that she was taking and the 
unhappiness that she was laying up for herself. Augusta might 
have done this. But she did not. Conceivably she shrank from 
going through the house in her night-dress. 

Instead she stood listening, until a vibration rather than a sound 
told her that the door of the house had been closed. Then, shutting 
her own door, she crept stealthily back to her bed, and sitting up 
in it with her arms about her knees, gave herself to thought. 

Possibly she recalled the long years—for the years of youth are 
long—during which they had grown up together, sleeping side by 
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side; or the later days when they had flitted in and out of their 
rooms to gossip, and morning by morning had descended the same 
stairs; or the nights when they had brushed one another’s hair, 
and, home from ball or assembly, had exchanged their tales of 
gitlish triumphs, trotting out their partners, laughing or lamenting. 
And the remembrance of this communion, grown into a habit, 
yet in these last months discarded, may have penetrated to her 
heart, and troubled her. 

Or her thoughts may have run otherwise. For after all this 
ending was Peggy’s choice, not hers, Peggy’s headstrong act, not 
hers! If Peggy chose to have her heart’s desire and to pay for it, 
as assuredly she would pay for it—or virtue and obedience were 
mere words—it was Peggy’s business, not hers. The girl could not 
have it both ways, and if she had chosen to put her lover before 
father and sister, home and duty—silly, undisciplined Peggy !— 
she would have no one to blame for the consequences but herself. 
And—and at anyrate the field was clear ! 

Yes, the field was clear now, and Sir Albery at liberty. 

When, some hours later, Dr. Portnal stood ready, his fine head 
erect and his glasses adjusted, to read prayers to his household, his 
eyes fell on an empty chair. He paused. 

‘Where is Miss Peggy ? ’ he demanded. 

The servants were silent. It fell to Augusta to answer. 

‘I am afraid—that she is late, sir,’ she said. 

‘Then she should not be late!’ The Rector’s gaze travelled 
severely along the line of servants and alighted on a certain maid. 
‘Tell your mistress,’ he said, amid a portentous silence, ‘ that I am 
waiting.’ 

The maid wilted away. The household stood looking to the 
front. Presently the girl returned. 

‘Miss Peggy is not in her room, sir,’ she said. 

‘Not in herroom?’ The Rector turned to Augusta. ‘ Where 
is she?’ No shade of misgiving clouded his mind. All about him 
was as usual, the spacious room, the row of grave servants, the 
sunshine twinkling on china and glass; all was as it had been 
morning by morning for years past. 

Timidly Augusta made a suggestion. Peggy might be in the 
garden. On that Jove, withholding his thunderbolt but making 
it clear that it impended, waited no longer but burst into a 
denunciatory psalm in a tone that did the theme justice. This 
finished, and the rites which followed performed, he stood gazing 
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with an angry brow at the door, prepared to deal with the offender 
the moment that she appeared. 

But Wignall brought in the hot dishes, and still no Peggy 
entered. 

Disturbed at last, ‘I don’t understand,’ the Rector said, 
addressing Augusta sharply. ‘ Where is your sister ? ’ 

‘IT cannot imagine,’ Augusta replied. ‘She is usually in time, sir,’ 

‘She is not in time to-day. Wignall, find your young mistress, 
and send her to me. At once, do you hear! I am seriously dis- 
pleased with her.’ 

Wignall may have had his thoughts and even his suspicions, 
but it was not for him to speak and he went away on his errand, 
When he returned his face was grave. 

* Miss Peggy is not in the house, sir,’ he said, ‘ nor in the garden,’ 

‘Then where can she be ? I am most seriously displeased.’ 

‘The maid says, sir ’—Wignall hesitated an instant—‘ that she 
has taken a bag with her.’ 

‘Taken a bag?’ Dr. Portnal laid down his knife and fork 
and sat back in his chair. He glowered at the butler as if he 
were the person in fault. ‘Nonsense, man, nonsense!’ he said, 
‘What do you mean? Taken a bag ?’ 

But Wignall, an old servant, held his ground. ‘The maid says 
so, sir,’ he persisted, dropping his voice. ‘She thinks that—that 
there are things missing from her room, sir.’ 

How quickly the dart of calamity, barbed and poisoning life 
atits source, may penetrate to the unsuspicious, unready, shrinking 
mind it is impossible to say. Probably it took but a few seconds 
for the first smart of the wound to reach the Rector’s under- 
standing and to infect him with fear—a fear so amazing, so 
incredible, so subversive of the orderly world about him, that he 
still strove to deny its existence. For a moment he stared at 
Wignall, intolerant of the man’s stupidity. The next his features 
swelled, his eyes protruded, and the voice in which he addressed 
Augusta, as he turned to her, made even Augusta quail. 

‘What does this mean ? ’ he thundered. 

She had risen in alarm that was only half feigned. ‘ Indeed, I 
don’t know,’ she stammered. ‘I cannot imagine. Jane must be 
mistaken.’ 

‘Look to it.” The rector’s voice was hoarse. ‘Go, see, girl! 
See! And you!’ He turned to the butler. ‘I will ring when 
I want you.’ 
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Augusta escaped in haste, and left alone the Rector rose and 
strode to the window. He looked out. A flood of wrath, and 
still worse of alarm, overmastering alarm, rushed to his head, 
swelled his temples, beat against his self-control. He stared through 
the window, but he saw nothing. The smooth, well-mown lawn, 
shaded by a spreading cedar and shielded from the sea-winds by grey 
walls fragrant in their season with gilly-flowers, might have been the 
desert of Arabia for all that he saw of it. That which he did see 
was a thing that he shuddered to contemplate—the spectre of an 
appalling, and he still strove to think an impossible, calamity! He 
had stood so high, he had been so proud ; proud of his position, of 
the prosperity of his ordered life, of the success that had hitherto 
attended him, proud above all things of the sagacity that had 
ensured him against the mishaps of the common herd and made 
him the adviser of his fellows! He had held his head high, he had 
stood above disgrace, he had deemed himself able, if ever man 
was able, to steer clear of the follies and errors into which lesser 
men fell. 

But if this, this that his awakened suspicions shrank from con- 
templating, had befallen him—what of his pride and his sagacity 
and his reputation for wisdom? But it was impossible, he told 
himself, it was impossible! He strove to reassure himself, to gather 
together his shattered forces. Such a thing might happen to others, 
but not to him! Yet, if it had? He forced himself to face the 
thought, to take in the worst, to view with a shrinking eye the 
appalling consequences. And he shuddered at the things he saw. 
He heard already the sniggering of men who did not love him, 
he saw the faces of friends averted in pity, he winced under the 
sympathy of well-meaning idiots. 

A weaker man might have given thought to the case of another, 
and viewed with sorrow the other side of the matter. Such a one 
might have been cut to the heart by the fate of a daughter who, 
in her reckless imprudence, had placed herself in the hands of 
an adventurer and committed her fortunes to a penniless and an 
unscrupulous man. But the Rector, at any rate in this first burst 
of the matter, was not so weak. If she had done this—this cruel, 
this unpardonable thing—if she had so disparaged him, so degraded 
him in the world’s eye, she was no child of his. He disowned her, 
he cast her off ! 

But he could not and he would not believe it. When the door 
at length opened and Augusta stole in, her face pale and alarmed, 
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‘Well!’ he cried. ‘Well! What is all this? What does it 
mean? Speak, girl!’ 

Augusta faltered. ‘I am afraid, sir, that she is gone,’ she said, 

He glared at her. ‘Gone!’ he cried. ‘Gone! Where? 
How? What do you mean?’ His heart sank low, but he would 
not let himself believe—yet. 

‘I am afraid—with him, sir,’ Augusta replied sorrowfully, 
‘Her bag is gone—and some of her things.’ 

He had to face it now. He could no longer refuse to believe, 
His daughter gone! His daughter! Gone, fled, with a penniless, 
nameless, broken adventurer! With the son of the drunken old 
man whom he had declared a disgrace to his parish, and whom 
even the petty tradesfolk pitied and viewed askance! His 
daughter! He stood, the healthy colour driven from his face, but 
for the moment he could neither speak nor think. He could only 
feel, like a man who had fallen over a precipice and was stunned, 
that a dreadful thing had befallen him, that his life lay wounded, 
his pride in the dust. He envisaged hateful things, humiliations 
unspeakable. He stumbled, dazed, in a wilderness strange to him 
and terrible, where no landmarks were. 

It was Augusta who brought him back to himself, Augusta 
who broke the intolerable silence. Accustomed, like all women, 
to deal with details, she felt the call to action. 

‘Perhaps,’ she murmured uncertainly, ‘if you were to go, sir, 
—to the Cottage. It may not be too late.’ 

But he thrust the suggestion from him. Go out into his parish 
and ask here and there for his daughter? Publish his shame 
broadcast in Beremouth ? Inquire at the inn if they had seen her, 
at the quay if she had taken the Plymouth Boat? Never! Let 
her go first! Let her go and lie in the bed that she had made for 
herself, and drink to the dregs the cup that her heartlessness and 
her misconduct had filled! Deceitful, abandoned, shameless girl, 
let her suffer! He would not stretch a hand to save her. She 
had disgraced him! She had disgraced him! 

But Augusta, who had had time to review the position, had her 
own notions of what should be done, and what was becoming. She 
had no doubt that Peggy was by this time beyond pursuit, but she 
saw that notwithstanding this it behoved the father to do some- 
thing, to take some step, were it only for appearances’ sake. She 
persisted, therefore, with the gentleness but also the firmness that 
was characteristic of her. 
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‘ Still, I think, sir,’ she said, ‘ that you should go to the Blighs.’ 
It was noticeable that neither of them doubted what had happened. 

But again and angrily he put the suggestion from him. Seeing 
this Augusta did not argue, but with a woman’s firm grasp of reality 
she went to the table and poured out a cup of tea. She took it to 
him where he stood grim and repellent at the window. 

‘Drink this, sir,’ she said. ‘ You will be able to think better 
what must be done.’ 

He complied, almost against his will. He drank the tea thirstily 
and he, too, felt the relief of reality. Some minutes later he spoke. 

‘I will go to the man’s,’ he said. 

Augusta encouraged him. ‘ You may learn something, sir.’ 

He shook his head. ‘It is too late,’ he said. ‘It is too late.’ 

‘Too late to avoid talk, I fear. Still——’ 

‘Too late for everything,’ he repeated grimly. ‘ Too late.’ 

But presently he moved. He went into the hall and she gave 
him his hat and cane, and after a moment’s pause, but without 
further words, he left the house. The gardener had gone to the 
back door, and at this moment was greedily drinking in the news. 
There was no one, therefore, to see him as he passed, yet he felt 
that the eyes of all Beremouth were on him, and if he did not curse 
his daughter it was only because he was not a man of wild words 
or extravagant actions. But his face was hard. The thing that 
he had to do was the most distasteful that he had had to confront 
for many a year, and his pride bled as he looked forward to it. 
Still, now he came to reflect, he owned that he could not avoid it; 
so much would be expected of him. But this done, he would do 
no more. Henceforth she was no child of his, and he hoped that 
he might never see her, that if it might be so, he might never hear 
of her again. Let her be as if she had never been, let her share 
the cup that he found so intolerably bitter. 

He had only to cross the graveyard by the flagged-walk that 
passed the west end of the church, and thence to descend by the 
flight of steps that dropped to the steep path that went down to 
the Cove. As he went heavily down, the descent painful to a man 
of his years and weight, it seemed to him an age since he had risen 
free from care, from fear, from thought of this horror. Ay, an age, 
and how much had happened in that age! The shining surface 
below him, sparkling under the rays of the sun, wore a new, a hard, 
apitiless aspect for him. It cared nothing, it smiled at his troubles, 
mocked at his degradation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was not expected of a man in Dr. Portnal’s position that he [ 


should stoop to the humbler duties of his calling. He left the care 
of individuals, as he left the oversight of Ipe and Downton and 
Chiddingfold, to his curates. Even within his home parish he 
visited only, like the wind, where he listed, and it happened that 
he had not been in the Cottage on the cliff since the Blighs had 
lived in it. Had this morning been as other mornings he would 
have felt, as he jerked open the wicket-gate, some curiosity as to 
the household. But to-day his mind had only room for one thought, 
the disgrace that had befallen him ; and though he had the strength 
to carry his head high and to mask the turmoil that shook his soul, 
no soldier straining for the breach ever suffered more. 

Still, his mind made up, he was not the man to blench. He 
strode through the little gateway and struck the door a sharp 
blow with the head of his cane ; then, without pause or ceremony, 
he opened the door. He counted on the effect of surprise, and 
possibly at the last moment entertained the hope that his 
daughter had not yet pushed her flight farther. If so, they little 
knew him if they imagined that, of age though she was—and by 
three weeks he remembered—he would not drag her thence! They 
little knew him if they fancied that she would dare to defy him! 
The law? He was the law in Beremouth, and he would make 
them know it. For, alas, put to the test, he was but an angry 
man like another, and all his wise apothegms were as useless to 
him as last year’s leaves! 

He armed himself, then, with all the terrors of his brow, and 
in one respect his expectations were fulfilled. The old man who 
scrambled to his feet in a panic, and stared at him across the meagre 
table, could not have looked more startled, if in his stead a thunder- 
bolt had entered. The Rector cast one searching look round the 
humble room, saw that no one but the Captain was present, and 
acted. 

‘Where is my daughter ?’ he thundered, and he advanced on 
his victim. ‘Old man, where is my daughter?’ He shook his 
cane in the air. ‘ It is useless to lie to me!’ 

The Captain clutched the table. ‘ Lord a Mighty ! ’ he quavered, 
gazing in amazement at his visitor. The Rector saw that his knees 
shook under him, and that he had much ado to stand. 

But mercy was far from Dr. Portnal’s thoughts. He took 
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terror for guilt, and, ‘ Answer, sir!’ he thundered. If the table 
had not been between them he would have taken the old man by 
the collar and shaken him. ‘ Answer me, or it will be the worse 
for you! Where is my daughter, sir ?’ 

Alas, the Captain made a poor fight for it, and cut a worse 
figure! Poverty, misfortune and his failing had long sapped his 
spirit and lowered his pride, and before this monstrous apparition, 
this angry Jove, whose swelling figure dwarfed the room, and whose 
voice shook the rafters, he was but a scared, subservient, down- 
trodden creature. 

‘What—what is it?’ he gasped. ‘As God sees me I don’t 
understand. Indeed, indeed, sir, I don’t understand.’ 

Dr. Portnal shook his cane. ‘ What have you, or what has 
your knave of a son done with my daughter?’ he repeated. 
‘Answer me, sir! Or—but I will see! By Heaven, I will see for 
myself! I will not be played with! You shall not triumph in 
your knavery !’ 

And impetuously crossing the floor to an inner door—for he 
knew the premises—he flung it wide. But with the strategic 
point in his power he paused. He looked behind him to see that 
the room contained no hiding-place large enough to conceal a 
person. Assured, he climbed with no less violence the narrow 
staircase, his weight shaking the beams, and his angry breathing 
going before him likeasteam. But above-stairs there were only two 
rooms and both the doors stood open ; ina trice the Rector saw his 
search fruitless, and before the Captain, still in a maze at these frantic 
proceedings, had gathered his wits, the Rector was down again. 

The table no longer intervened, and rage mastered him. He 
seized the old man by the shoulder and shook him to and fro as he 
would have shaken a naughty child. 

‘Where is she? Where is she?’ he demanded. ‘And where 
is your drunken, your debauched son? Where have you hidden 
them, sir ?’ 

But this was too much for the old soldier. Stung in his tenderest 
point he plucked up a spirit. 

‘I don’t understand a word you are saying,’ he declared. ‘ Not 
aword! Nota word!’ 

‘Your son? Your son?’ the Rector repeated. 

‘He has stepped out. He stepped out not five minutes ago. 
But I don’t know what——’ 

“He slept here ?’ 
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‘Of course he slept here!’ Even a worm will turn, and the 
words this madman had spoken of his boy had aroused as much of 
manhood as remained in the father. ‘ He slept here,’ he continued 
indignantly. ‘Certainly he did. But what is that to you? You 
take a liberty, sir. Or you are mad! Or you are mad!’ the 
Captain repeated, the colour rising to his worn face. ‘I will ask 
you to explain, sir. For I don’t understand a word you are saying, 
Nor what is your business here.’ 

There was something so simple in the old man’s tremulous 
indignation that the Rector was sobered and for the moment 
silenced. He began to doubt, and to doubt succeeded dismay, 
Had he made a mistake? His hand dropped, he stepped back. 
He looked round him, and as the mist of passion cleared from 
before his eyes he took in what he saw—the room threadbare 
but clean, the humble ornament here and there, the single row 
of books, the sword slung above the fire-place, and over it a print 
of a frigate running before the wind. The place resembled a 
ship’s cabin in its neatness, its order. On a carpenter’s bench in 
a corner lay a model of a barque half-rigged. Above this a 
Byzantine-looking enamel broke the whitewashed wall with a 
splash of colour out of character with its surroundings. 

As the Rector gazed, his mind, too, fell into some sort of order. 
He passed his hand across his brow, and by an effort he collected 
his thoughts. The violence into which he had been betrayed had 
done nothing for him; it had but disclosed his trouble. Yet his 
errand was still to do, he had still to find his daughter or to learn 
what had happened to her. But he did not see his next step, and 
he was still glaring about him in angry doubt, though inclined to 
think that the Captain had told him the truth, when the sound of 
the wicket-gate striking the post cut short his thoughts. A brisk 
step trod the path, a form darkened the doorway, and barred out 
the reflected sunshine that shimmered on the rafters. 

The Rector turned. He saw within two paces of him the man 
who had brought this evil upon him. And if his gaze could have 
blasted, young Bligh would have ceased to breathe. But the evil 
eye has lost its power, and this young man’s impudence was proof 
against scathing looks. Unmoved, with the glimmer of a smile in 
his eyes, he met the Rector’s gaze, and ‘ Hallo, father!’ he said 
with provoking indifference. ‘What’s this? What is the matter ?’ 

The Captain began to explain. ‘Dr. Portnal,’ he stammered, 
he’s come to ask—he wants to know, Charles——’ 
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But the Rector read amusement in the young man’s eyes, and 
his wrath blazed up afresh. He cut the old man short. 

‘Where is my daughter?’ he demanded. ‘ Where is she, sir ? 
What have you done with her ?’ 

But young Bligh’s impudence was proof even against this. He 
did not quail. Indeed he smiled. 

‘You do me too much honour,’ he said. And it seemed to the 
Rector that he rallied him. 

Dr. Portnal’s face grew purple. ‘Don’t bandy words, sir!’ he 
thundered. ‘ Where is she ?’ 

The young man looked at the clock. ‘Iam sure I cannot say,’ 
he replied. ‘ But I should suppose that she is about finishing her 
breakfast. You are early, sir.’ 

The Rector had not been so bearded for years. Men had 
stood up to him, but not after this fashion. Men had opposed him, 
but not with contempt. He did not have a fit; he was a healthy 
man, and it was well that he was. But he came very near to it. 

‘Do you dare—do you dare to tell me, sir,’ he cried with ill- 
governed fury, ‘ that you know nothing of her ?’ 

‘I dare tell you anything,’ Bligh retorted, as calmly as he had 
spoken before. ‘But I tell you nothing. She is in your care, 
not mine. I am not responsible for her. Do I gather’—and the 
mischievous sparkle in his eyes belied the innocence of his words— 
‘that she has left you? If she has, all that I can say is she is not 
here. And I, as you see, am here.’ 

The Rector could hardly contain himself. If he had ever 
doubted, he no longer doubted that he owed his misfortune to this 
man. 
‘Insolent!’ he thundered. ‘ But you shall smart for this! You 
shall repent of this! You shall repent before I have done with you.’ 

Bligh shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Possibly,’ he said. ‘ I repent of 
many things, and I may repent of this.’ 

‘And you will not answer me? You refuse to answer me ?’ 

‘Absolutely. It is not my affair to take care of your daughter. 
I have not lost her, and it is not my business to find her.’ He 
smiled—mockery could go no further. 

But the old man, listening in alarm and amazement, could no 
longer be silent. He saw his son in conflict with the powers that 
were, he knew of old their long arm and the defencelessness of the 
poor who fell under their ban, and he apprehended dreadful things. 
‘Charles! Charles!’ he pleaded. ‘Bemoderate. Be moderate, 
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my son. Thisisill work!’ And, while by a gesture he deprecated 
the Rector’s wrath, ‘ Tell—tell Dr. Portnal that you know nothing 
of his daughter.’ 

‘I will tell him,’ Charles Bligh replied, ‘ one thing, father, and it 
is the only thing he has a right to ask. His daughter is not here,’ 
‘ And you will not tell me where she is ? ’ the Rector cried. 

‘No, certainly not. If I knew, I would not.’ And with that 
Bligh’s voice rose, his eyes sparkled. Indifference fell from him, 
and his real feelings showed themselves. ‘ Why should I?’ he 
asked sternly. ‘What do I owe you? You have done you 
utmost, you have gone out of your way to harm me! You have 
ruined me as far as lay in your power! You have driven me from 
my employment, and have taken my livelihood—a poor livelihood, 
God knows !—from me. What more you can do, I do not know, but 
for the future I fear you no more than I fear the china idol on that 
dresser! Your daughter is not here; so much I have told you. 
And I shall tell you no more. You can go elsewhere for you 
information, sir. You will not get it here.’ 

The Rector gasped. Words such as these, a challenge as open 
as this he had not encountered since the day when still a young man 
he had begun to be a power in Beremouth. He was shocked as 
well as enraged ; shocked as by the sight of some unnatural thing 
vomited from the earth. But as a champion who perceives that 
he has met a foeman worthy of his steel derives prudence from 
the knowledge, so it was with him. Though the determination 
to crush the upstart was but strengthened, though he felt for him 
a hatred beside which the passion that he had harboured ten 
minutes before was but as the spark beside the fire it has kindled, 
he saw that he would gain nothing by altercation. Deeds, not 
words, must be his answer—if it were possible. With a gesture 
that called heaven to witness the outrage, he waved his opponent 
out of the way. 

“You will repent of this!’ he said, and his words were not 
wanting in dignity. ‘You will repent of this! You have met 
me, young man, with insolence, you have mocked me and defied 
me! Itshall be my part to see that you do not profit by the deceit 
of which I believe you to be guilty! On your head be the 
consequences.” 

He turned and went out through the doorway. The habit of 
power had endued him with the outward show of it, and his retreat 
did him credit. He opened the wicket-gate, and ascended the path. 
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But his knees as he breasted the slope shook under him, his lips 
twitched beyond his power to steady them. And sorely did he 
repent that he had ever descended that path, ever stooped to his 
errand or exposed himself to the rebuff. The shame of his defeat 
hardened his heart, and of that in his present temper he was glad. 
It steeled him against the pity that might have awakened in him, 
the affection and remembrance that might presently have stirred, 
nay, that would surely have stirred, in his breast. Words of which he 
might have repented, he repeated. He vowed with passion that if 
his daughter had done this thing—and he had given up hope that 
she had not—she should no longer be child of his! He disowned 
her, he flung her off! . She deserved no better, castaway as she was, 
and lost to all sense of virtue, of decency, of self-respect! Ay, 
acastaway! He repeated the word with bitterness. 

When Augusta, wearing an anxious face, met him in the hall, 
he waved her aside. 

‘She is not there,’ he said. ‘I can tell you no more. I was 
met with insult and defiance. They would tell me nothing!’ 
And he shut himself into his study, leaving the girl more than 
a little shaken by his manner. The thing had gone deeper, its 
effects promised to be more serious than she had foreseen. 

He did not reappear, though she hung about the door for a time, 
hoping to intercept him. He had spoken as if his mind was made 
up, and the matter at anend. But Augusta could not be satisfied. 
She had a feeling that, if only to preserve appearances, something 
more must be done. Some inquiries must be made, some steps 
taken to ascertain what had happened. The world would expect 
it, and Augusta thought much of the world’s opinion. At midday, 
taking her courage in her hands, she went in to him. 

He did not turn at her approach or look at her. He sat 
in his chair leaning forward over the empty hearth. But she clung 
to her purpose. 

‘Do you think—there is nothing more that we can do, sir?’ 
she ventured. 

“What do you mean ?’ 

“To—to learn where she is ? ’ 

‘I shall do nothing!’ he declared, and she saw that he meant 
it. ‘Nothing! Your sister has made her bed and she must lie onit. 
She has deceived her father and abandoned her home! She has 
degraded herself and disgraced me. She is no longer child of mine.’ 
Augusta winced. She had not pictured this. She had not 
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foreseen that things would come so speedily to a point so desperate 
and final. The fact staggered and evenshocked her. But she say 
that his mood was not to be trifled with, his will had always been 
law in his house, and after lingering a minute in the hope that he 
would add something, her courage failed her and she left him. 

But she was ridden by the thought, born in part of certain 
scruples, that things could not be left there ; that something more 
must be done, no matter how painful inquiry and pursuit might 
be. A daughter could not be cast off so lightly ; even a daughter 
who had fled from her home and abandoned her duty could not be 
discarded without an effort to reclaim her. They could not sit dom 
with folded hands and make no sign. She was afraid to venture 
again into her father’s room, but after some thought she took it 
on herself to act. Confiding in her maid, but telling her no more 
than the girl knew already—for the house was humming with the 
scandal—she sent her out to make inquiry. If little came of it, 
and she expected little, it would at least satisfy the world, and ease 
the pangs of a conscience that was not over-tender. 

The woman went on her errand, and no doubt relished to the 
full the part assigned to her. It was the day of her life. She made 
her inquiries here and there, and before night she was able to report 
that Miss Peggy had neither posted from the only inn that boasted 
a post-chaise, nor taken the east or the west-bound coach. But 
she was gone, and very cleverly. She had boarded a boat that, 
starting from Beremouth at sixin the morning, conveyed passengers 
on that particular day to a fair at Saltash, putting in at Plymouth 
by the way. She had stolen-on board, cloaked and veiled, and had 
no doubt done her best to shun notice. But three persons, at least, 
had seen her and recognised her. 

‘But if he has not gone?’ Augusta reflected. And she was 
puzzled. Timidly she conveyed the news to her father. Surely 
he ought to follow, if it were only to satisfy his fellows that he had 
done his duty. But the Rector received the news in silence and with 
a forbidding face, and made no move. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Upper BerE—those who lived in and about it called it simply the 
Manor—was a long low house, on the northern slope of the valley 
that two miles below opened on the sea at Beremouth. It stood in 
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a small park and looked over meadows sinking gently to the river 
Bere, and the green curves of the land about it wore the soft 
rounded outlines that mark the features alike of Devon men and 
Devon landscapes. The front of the house, which was faced with 
mellow rough-cast, showed five gables, the eastern and western of 
which came forward a few feet and formed a sun-trap about the door 
and the seats of water-worn teak that flanked it. 

Two bygone generations of Wykes had used those seats, had 
smoked tobacco on them, and there of a morning drunk old October 
and of an evening sound port ; had, seated on them, heard with due 
dignity Justices’ cases, or watched a main of cocks, or with sleepy 
Devon eyes measured the home-coppices and the farm lands in the 
vale below. And though the present Squire had not, like the 
Admiral and the Captain before him, been bred to the sea, the love 
of clean well-swabbed timber was in Sir Albery also, and he loved 
tolounge there. Of the two, habit led him to the seat on the right, 
and many a morning of late he had lingered there, scratched the 
spaniel’s head, and lost himself in a vision, and always the same 
vision—of Peggy, Peggy Portnal that once had been, seated beside 
him or playing with old Nep at his feet, her ringlets falling over her 
face and her girlish laughter belying the fact that she was the 
mistress of the house. 

He sat there on this May morning and, as he smoked his 
pipe, a fatuous smile betrayed his thoughts. Surely by this 
time three months the home would have its mistress, and the 
housekeeper’s book, ever presented at unwelcome moments, would 
have ceased to fret, and the sheep killed last Friday to last something 
short of a week! Then, if he had still to scold, he must scold the 
dear extravagant whose wilful ways and pouting lips would win 
forgiveness for a world of waste. Oh, happy day, oh, welcome 
extravagance, he thought. Oh, happy sheep whose short-lived 
saddle gave such tender sport, whose legs proved bones of contention, 
80 soon over, a cause for upbraidings so gentle ! 

The picture was too much for him, too vivid, too intoxicating. 
Impossible to sit still with that Tantalus draught at his lips, to sit 
and scratch Nep’s head, that fancy saw caressed by those slender 
fingers, kissed by those shy lips! He rose and with an air of purpose 
he strode to the sundial. His hands plunged deep in his breeches’ 
fobs, he gazed intently at it—and saw nothing. He moved to the 
brink of the ha-ha that divided the lawn from the park and in 
a foolish rapture he gloated over the nettles and docks that lined it, 
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But even this did not satisfy ; he muttered ‘Oh, d—n!’ and turned 
towards the house. It was early, too early to visit. But he could 
have his hair cut, he could ask about the cast-nets that the gardener 
needed, he could breathe the salt air that she breathed. And by 


that time—he dragged down the iron bell-pull, and when the man | 


came, ordered his horse. He ordered it with shamefacedness; 
was not he always ordering it on the same errand so that he fancied 
that the very servants smiled at his plight? But, hang it, what 
was there to do at home? Or worth the doing as long as that 
matter remained unsettled ? He must summon up courage. He 
must bring things to a head. 

He fetched his hat and whip from the spacious hall that was 
shady in summer and warm in winter, and while he waited, 
impatient to be off, he viewed from the doorstep his possessions, 
and wished for her sake that they were more. Half of the valley 
was his and he could lay it at her feet ; and with it the roomy old 
house of his race, that was neither stately nor splendid, yet wore 
from parlour to garret the air that long possession alone can give. 
If only he himself had been more worthy of her! And impatiently, 
though the horse was even then pacing into sight round the corner 
of the house, he went in and sought the dining-room, and for the 
thousandth time planted himself before the portrait of his grand- 
father, the Admiral, that hung above the fireplace. He had gazed at 
it often of late, and always with the same envy, the same wonder. 
The sea-dog who had sailed the sea in rough times, who had been at 
Porto Rico with Vernon, who had served and fretted under 
Matthews, who had given his indignant testimony on Byng’s behalf, 
and had lived to erase the unworthy past on that wild and terrible 
night amid the breakers and howling gales of Quiberon—he lived 
here on canvas in the beauty of early manhood, effeminately hand- 
some, with the face of a Romeo and the dreamy eyes of a poet— 
slender, graceful, smiling, giving the lie in every line to his dare-dog 
reputation. A marvel, a standing enigma! Ah, if only he, Sir 
Albery, had been like him! If he had done something, been any- 
thing! If there had been one thing to commend him beyond the 
dirty acres that he could lay at her feet. A captain of Fencibles— 
and even those he could not drill without help. Oh lord, how he had 
wasted his young years! What washe? A clod! 

He turned from the picture with a sigh, and got to his horse. 
But, as he jogged over the turf beside the drive, the sun shone, 
and the trees were green, and when he looked back the many 
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windows of the house twinkled at him cheerfully. And gradually 
his spirits rose. After all, he was Wyke of Upper Bere, he could 
make her my lady, and who else was there who was more worthy 
of her! He flipped his horse and made a playful cut with his whip 
at the smiling urchin who ran out to open the Lodge gate. 

Unfortunately when he had ridden a hundred yards along the 
highway a magpie flew across his path and dashed his spirits. 
‘Oh, hang!’ he muttered, following the pied one’s flight with his 
eyes. ‘One for sorrow! Why does not Hawes keep the vermin 
down?’ He rode more soberly after that until he came abreast of 
the Grange, a spruce white house set in the middle of a lawn on the 
left of the road, with parterres before it, that old-fashioned people 
who had only reached the stage of shrubberies, sniffed at. And 
there, leaning on the gate, pretty much as if she expected someone 
to pass, stood Charlotte Bicester. 

She nodded as he pulled up. ‘ You haven’t been in for the last 
two days, have you?’ she asked. ‘I haven’tseen you.’ Her face 
was serious and she seemed a little out of breath, but he was full of 
his own thoughts, and he did not notice this. 

‘Not for three days,’ he answered, colouring slightly, he was so 
conscious of his errand. ‘I’ve been from home. Do you want 
anything in Beremouth ?’ Constantly passing, he sometimes did 
errands for the Grange. 

‘No, I think not,’ Charlotte said doubtfully. ‘ But ’—she 
paused, looking away from him down the road—‘ you’ve heard no 
bad news, have you?’ She shot a sharp glance at him and as 
quickly averted her eyes. 

‘Bad news?’ He stroked his horse’s neck with his whip—he 
had no suspicion. ‘No, I’ve heard none.’ Then, ‘You don’t mean 
of The Peggy? You don’t mean to say,’ he continued, his voice 
rising, ‘ that she’s taken ? ’ 

‘No.’ Charlotte kept her eyes fixed on the road. ‘It’s not 
that. It’s her namesake, poor—poor Peggy! She has—Sir 
Albery, are you sure you haven’t heard? She has gone away.’ 
Charlotte brought out the last words with an effort. 

‘No?’ He was still in the dark. ‘Miss Peggy? Is she from 
home?’ His face betrayed his disappointment. 

‘She’s gone off,’ Charlotte said in a low voice, ‘ with—with 
Mr. Bligh, I am afraid.’ This time she was determined that he 
should understand. 

She expected him to cry out; to declare with an oath that it 
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was a lie, that he did not believe it. But he did not say a word, 
He sat his horse in the sunshine, and just one shiver ran through 
him from head to heel, the sort of shiver that might run through a 
man struck by a bullet in a vital part. 

“I only heard it this morning,’ Charlotte continued hurriedly, 
her face working. ‘“She—she was missed the day before yesterday, 
And yesterday he—went away, I hear. I am afraid there is no 
doubt of it. Itis known everywhere. And oh, oh! I am grieved,’ 
The girl broke down and cried, letting her tears run openly down her 
face. In part it was the news that she was telling that moved her, 
But more, far more it was the man’s stony silence, and the knowledge 
of what he was suffering. ‘ 1 am so—so grieved for her ! ’ she sobbed. 

He sat as still as before, gazing between his horse’s ears. So 
grieved! She was so grieved! Grieved—when it meant nothing 
to her! He could have laughed aloud, laughed at the bitter 
absurdity of it. The sun had fallen from the sky, the earth heaved, 
all the devils of hell were loosed—and she grieved! It was only by 
a fierce effort that he refrained from that wild laughter. 

After a long silence he spoke, and Charlotte was thankful to hear 
his voice. He knew the worst; the thing was told now, at any 
rate. 

‘Where are they—gone ?’ he asked huskily, yet in something 
like his ordinary voice. 

She wiped her eyes, but she was still at pains not to look at him. 
‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I believe that she went by the Saltash 
boat that touches at Plymouth. He left by the London coach, I 
am told—yesterday morning.’ 

‘ Then—they did not go together ? ’ 

‘No, but—but I am afraid that they had’arranged it.’ She 
was unwilling to let him hope. ‘I am afraid—I fear that it is 
certain.’ 

‘ Has—has her father done anything ? ’ 

‘No,’ she said reluctantly. ‘ I think not.’ 

‘ He has not followed her ? ’ 

‘No. I’m afraid that he was too angry. He is not a forgiving 
man, you know—I don’t think that he is, at least. Oh, poor, poor 
Peggy!’ She broke down again. ‘She is terribly to blame, I 
know. Terribly! But——’ 

‘D—n him!’ Wyke said the words softly to himself. Then 
he was silent for a long time—long at any rate it seemed to 
Charlotte. At last, ‘ You are sure that it is true ? ’ he muttered. 
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‘I do fear so. Oh, I do fear so!’ Charlotte exclaimed, her 
tears falling. ‘I had noticed things, and—and I am told that 
there had been meetings. It seems to have been known to 
some. He was working at Budgen’s, and it is said that the Rector 
got him dismissed from there and—and that drove them to it. 
At least my maid tells me that is what they are saying—in the 
town.’ 

Another pause, painful to Charlotte. Then, ‘Thank you,’ he 
said. ‘I think I must be getting on now.’ 

‘ You are going there ? ’ she ventured. 

‘I must be sure,’ he said. Without looking at her, without 
leave-taking, he touched his horse. He moved away down the road. 

The girl, when he was gone, bowed her head on the gate, and 
cried. Her way of taking it would have surprised those who many 
a time had winced at her bluntness. But Charlotte was fond of 
Peggy. She understood, or thought that she understood, the girl, 
her virtues and her failings, her wilfulness and her loyalty. Nor 
was that all. It was not only for Peggy and the hapless fate that 
she foresaw for her that Charlotte grieved. It was not to spare her 
that she had imposed on herself a painful task, that she had 
voluntarily undergone ten of the horrible minutes of life. Some one 
had to break it to him. It was for him, to spare him, that she had 
suffered—she best knew why. 

Not many minutes later on that morning Wyke entered the 
Rectory drawing-room, and found Augusta alone; and Augusta, 
seeing him, knew that another critical moment lay before her. 
She rose to meet him, and as she put her cold hand into his, her 
manner was perfect. It combined humility and a sense of the 
wrong that had been done him with a sympathy that, too deep 
for words, shone in her eyes. Nor indeed was Augusta acting. 
She was really distressed. She had not foreseen the gravity of the 
thing or its appalling effect on her father, or she told herself that 
she would have acted otherwise on that morning three days past. 
Now, brought face to face with the man, she was moved, and she 
was Clever enough to make no effort to conceal the fact. In one 
usually so calm the display was effective. 

Unfortunately the man was not thinking of her, and the 
exhibition was wasted. ‘What do you know ?’ he asked without 
preface and with a bluntness that, prepared as she was, took her 
aback. ‘Tell me, please.’ He sat with averted eyes and a face 
of stone while she told her tale. 
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‘Had you no suspicion ?’ 

‘Of this, none! None, of course, Sir Albery. Can you ask me? 
But of the man—that she had some feeling for him—I fear I had. 
But I thought it was nothing—how could I think otherwise, knowing 
him? I thought that it was a foolish fancy that would pass, 
Young girls have them,’ she added naively. 

He passed by that as if she had not said it. ‘ What has your 
father done?’ he demanded. His sternness and his brevity, not 
to say the chill in his tone, depressed her. 

She told him reluctantly. ‘ He takes it very hardly,’ she added. 
‘If I were in his place——’ She sighed and broke off. ‘He 
thinks otherwise, however. He feels it to be so terrible a disgrace 
to us all that she should leave us for a man so hopeless, so degraded, 
so low! And in such a way, Sir Albery, without a word, without 
warning! He cannot forgive her. I fear,’ Augusta continued in 
a despondent tone, her head drooping over the work that she had 
mechanically taken up, ‘I fear that he will do nothing. And 
without him—I cannot set myself against him—I am helpless.’ 

‘ He will not follow her ? ’ 

‘He thinks it too late. He thinks it useless. What we do 
know I had to learn myself. He would not—he is cut to the heart 
by her ingratitude, and—-and deceit. Last evening—it was very 
dreadful—he took the large Bible and struck out her name. His 
anger was terrible. But perhaps you may persuade him. Let me 
tell him you are here ?’ 

‘No!’ Wyke spoke curtly. ‘Id rather not see him.’ He rose 
to his feet. 

‘But you are not going?’ Augusta exclaimed in distress as 
well as surprise. She had anticipated a leisurely, melancholy 
talk, an exchange of sympathy, the event deplored, the stricken 
comforted. ‘Oh, surely you will not desert us in our trouble,’ 
she continued. ‘I have not told you, I could not find words to 
tell you how grieved we are for you. How deeply we feel for you. 
But I am sure, I am sure that you——’ 

He appeared to have lost his manners as well as his mistress, 
for he cut her short. ‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘Not now—I think 
I have learned all that is to be learned. You know no more than 
you have told me ?’ 

‘No more, I fear.’ 

‘Then I think I will be going,’ he said. Yet when he had said 
it he paused. But his eyes did not meet Augusta’s sorrowful look. 
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They travelled round the room, the room in which he had last seen 
her, the room in which he had fallen under her spell, the room in 
which he had tasted a happiness dashed for ever from his life. 
His face twitched. Then, with little more of leave-taking than he 
had spent on Charlotte half an hour before, he took himself off. 

‘ Oh, dear, dear!’ Augusta murmured, looking plaintively after 
him. For this, too, was a thing imagination had not pictured. 

He did not have his hair cut—it is needless to say that. Nor 
did he buy the cast-nets that his gardener needed. He rode out 
of Beremouth, and many were the curious eyes that followed him 
as his horse slipped and scrambled and snorted on the cobbles of 
the steep narrow street with its unchanging smell of seaweed and 
fish. He rode deep in thought, and reaching his own gate drew 
rein and sat motionless in the saddle—sat so long that the woman 
in the lodge peeping at him through the window thought her 
master demented. 

At last he struck the horse and, with a grim face, rode on along 
the road at a steady trot. He kept this up for three or four miles, 
then he slackened his speed. Seven miles on, at Ivy Bridge, he 
struck into the Plymouth and Exeter road. He turned to the 
right and by South Brent and Buckfastleigh pushed steadily on to 
Ashburton. 

There he baited his horse, but ate nothing himself, spending the 
hour of waiting in pacing to and fro under the yews of the church- 
yard. The leafy combes and green hill-sides about Ashburton are 
notable : Devon holds no fairer scenery. But he was blind to their 
beauties. The task that he had set himself was a horror to him, 
but anything was better than inaction, anything more tolerable 
than thought, and he was glad when he could mount again. He 
rode through Chudleigh, easing his horse up the long toilsome 
ascent of Haldon Hill. From the Race Course he dropped rapidly 
down through Shillingford, and as the Exeter clock struck six he 
crossed Exe Bridge and rode wearily up Fore Street. 

He stabled his horse at the London, bade the ostler have 
a care of it, and went into the house. There, his first demand 
was for the Plymouth paper of the day before. He stood in the 
Coffee-room conning them carefully, and within five minutes had 
alighted on the item for which he was searching. ‘On the 
seventh ’—this was the ninth—‘ from the Hamoaze for Bristol, the 
sloop of war Antiope, Captain Hindwell.’ 

‘Bristol?’ he muttered. ‘I was right.’ He rang for the 
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waiter and ordered dinner. ‘Is there a night coach for Bristol ?’ 


he inquired. 

‘ Yes, sir, from the Devonshire Coach office,’ the man told him, 
* At nine.’ 

‘Then send and book me an outside seat—at once. For 
to-night.’ 


The man sent the boots to book the seat. ‘And make no 
mistake, mind,’ he added. ‘ It’s Sir Albery Wyke, and he’s in the 
devil of a temper. He’s got a face on him—if aught goes wrong, 
my lad, I’d rather you than me! ’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A HABITATION’S MEMORIES. 


I. JOHNSONIANA. 


In Shaw’s ‘ Staffordshire,’ edition of 1798, you may read: ‘ On the 
summit of the hill to the left is a handsome dwelling house (as 
reproduced in the above plate) erected about the year 1754 by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Aston, daughter of the late Sir Thomas Aston, of 
Aston in Cheshire, and sister-in-law of the late Gilbert Walmesley, 
Esq., the friend and patron of Dr. Johnson. 

‘ The other neat modern building, to the right hand, was erected 
by the late Rev. Mr. Hinton, Canon of Windsor, who lies buried in 
§. Chad’s Church, near the West end of the South aisle. The house 
has since been occupied by the relict of the late Rev. Mr. Gastrel, 
sister to the above Mrs. Aston. With these ladies Dr. Johnson 
spent much of his time when in Lichfield as before noticed. The 
lake in front of the house is called Stow-pool ; a fine sheet of water 
well stored with fish belonging to the corporation of Lichfield. One 
of the houses, called Stowe House, was once the residence of the 
celebrated Mr. Day, author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton.” ’ 

The house last mentioned is the subject of my article, or I should 
rather say its literary associations. It was bought by a member 
of my family just a quarter of a century ago and has been my 
country home since that time. It was built in 1737, and so well 
did the workmen contrive that in the manifold alterations and 
enlargements of close on two hundred years the original structure 
remains unchanged. When I first came there it was owing to the 
love of the great Doctor which was an integral part of the life of 
my father’s favourite brother. As far back as, I think, 1880 he 
had determined to buy the birthplace—then in the market—and 
leave it to the city, unless someone else took the task upon himself. 
This was actually done by Mr. Johnson of Silverdale, Lancashire, 
who left in his will that it should be sold for £250 to the Mayor and 
Corporation, or to someone on their behalf, for the City of Lichfield. 
But my uncle’s thoughts still turned to the place that gave birth to 
Dr. Johnson, and it was he who found Stowe House and arranged 
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for my mother to buy it. I like to feel that the memory of Johnson 
is cherished there, as it certainly is. 

When the then Bishop of the diocese, Dr. Legge, first called at 
my home, he observed to me, ‘ There are two things I always look 
for in a dwelling. One is shutters that fold in the thickness of the 
walls, the other is inside fire-places. Your house has both.’ And 
indeed there is much solid comfort and unpretentious good sense in 
Georgian domestic architecture. Yet these were not the reasons 
which drew my mother to live there. The house faces due west, 
built that its centre window may look across the water, straight 
through the centre opening of the centre spire of the Cathedral. 
The view is surpassingly lovely, and I sometimes wonder if I see 
on my travels anything fairer than the prospect from the high stone 
steps outside our own front door. In the summer the water 
stretches beyond a foreground of stately trees and brilliant flowers 
to the beautiful fabric of the great building facing us ; in the winter 
the sun sets behind the Cathedral and mirrors the glorious colours 
of a frosty evening sky, and the purple reflections of the three spires 
which point to it in the still cold water of the pool—always the 
glowing red brick walls and the grey stone Tower of St. Chad’s 
Church close on our right front give the necessary homely contrast. 
At such moments I forget the disadvantages of a west aspect, but 
in the main I am grateful to the owner who about a hundred years 
ago threw out a good drawing-room south towards the garden with 
rooms above where I get sun throughout the day. But the work 
was planned when the prevailing fashion was for lofty rooms, and 
the ceiling is too high for correct proportion. About the same time 
the back of the house was injured in a fire, and the beautiful early 
mahogany staircase with its graceful ‘ribbon’ inlay was bought 
from the neighbouring Fisherwick Hall, which was then demolished, 
and put in where it now stands, a Jacobean feature in a Georgian 
house. 

Further back from the eighteenth century are the pictures in 
stained glass in the big east window above these stairs. Some are 
Swiss hunting and drinking scenes dated 1606, 1609, etc., then in 
the middle in earlier glass there is a beautiful larger primitive figure 
with some Latin words from the Creed round it. I wonder if it was 
‘ pickings ’ left over from the Cathedral at some rearrangement; 
certainly ours is not the only garden in the neighbourhood that has 
ecclesiastical stones. In one scene in our window a youthful 
Solomon is shown judging between two mothers kneeling at his 
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feet ; one has an expression of such disgusting self-complacency as 
to leave no doubt that she is the false one. An old gentleman who 
looks like a chamberlain holds in his arms an infant which he is 
exhibiting to the young King; at the monarch’s feet tightly 
gwaddled the dead baby lies on the floor. The whole scene is not 
much more than fifteen inches high and a foot wide, but most 
comically graphic. The central early Saint I spoke of is in strong 
contrast: below him is one of the few pre-Reformation designs 
that survive in both the Anglican and Roman Church, the I.H.S. 
surmounted by the cross, with the three nails below—the whole 
encircled by the flaming rays of the sun. Curiously enough this 
exact emblem is engraved on the flagon in St. Chad’s Church which 
isinscribed as the gift of Elizabeth Rutter in 1752—a fine example 
of Georgian plate. Therefore when my mother and I wished to 
give an altar-frontal to St. Chad’s we had that pattern enlarged and 
embroidered. 

As one faces Stowe House from the path round the pool the 
drawing-room juts out to the right and the stables and servants’ 
wing to the left; this last was added, I suppose, as basement 
kitchens went out of fashion. When my turn came to enlarge, 
Ibuilt a big low room running eastwards from the back, facing south 
to the garden, with small ones above it. I also converted some of 
the old offices into a large billiard-room. For as a flight of steps 
leads to the front door, so the basement windows are flush with the 
drive and the floors are not more than a few feet below its level. 
Yet not a brick of the original ‘ neat modern building ’ in all these 
changes has been sacrificed and the front is just as Dr. Johnson saw 
it. So I imagine are the three living-rooms that he knew, the then 
drawing-room—now my special domain—the dining-room and the 
library, At any rate the exquisite decoration of the first of these 
is untouched with its plaster mouldings on walls and ceilings; the 
simple design of the panels is carried out in carving on doors and 
shutters. The scheme is almost exactly the same as in some of the 
rooms at Raynham. Kent decorated all that splendid house, and 
of course in its larger rooms with more elaboration than in that of 
which I write. Again our dining-room has a mirror let into the 
wall, surrounded by the ‘egg and tongue’ moulding, which is 
integral to the structure and undoubtedly reflected the great 
Doctor. Beside it a door in the wall opens to a kind of house- 
keeper’s cupboard with linen and plate drawers, shelves and room 
for wine bottles. The little library is now entirely lined with 
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book-shelves except above the fire-place, but the prettily carved 
chimney-piece with its dancing figures and garlands was there when 
Johnson visited the house and so much affronted Boswell. Tha 
gentleman tells us the date, March 25, 1776. He says: 


‘Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and he 
sister Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house, garden and 
pleasure-ground prettily situate upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence 
adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson walked away to dinner ther, 
leaving me by myself, without any apology. I wonder at this want 
of facility of manners, from which a man has no difficulty in carrying 
a friend to a house where he is intimate. I felt it very unpleasant 
to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where I was an entire 
stranger, and began to think myself unkindly deserted ; but I was 
soon relieved, and convinced that my friend, instead of being 
deficient in delicacy, had conducted the matter with perfect pr- 
priety, for I received the following note in his handwriting : 

‘« Mrs. Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr, 
Boswell’s company to dinner at two.” 

‘I accepted of the invitation, and had here another proof how 
amiable his character was in the opinion of those who knew him 
best. I was not informed till afterwards that Mrs. Gastrel’s 
husband was the clergyman who, while he lived at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where he was the proprietor of Shakespeare’s garden, with 
Gothic barbarity cut down his mulberry tree and, as Dr. Johnson 
told me, did it to vex his neighbours. His lady, I have reason to 
believe, on the same authority, participated in the guilt of what the 
enthusiasts of our immortal bard deem almost a species of sacrilege,’ 


Boswell met the owner of the upper house at Stowhill two days 
earlier, though he calls it ‘ on the preceding day.’ For it is certainly 
on Saturday, March 23rd, that the meeting took place. He and 
Johnson seem to have arrived at Birmingham at nine in the morning 
of Friday, 22nd, and in spite of Boswell’s wish to stay longer they 
reached Lichfield for supper on the same day. The following 
morning Boswell, who had noted Mr. Boulton’s great works at 
Birmingham, observes that ‘very little business appeared to be 
going forward in Lichfield.’ ‘Surely, Sir,’ said I, ‘ you are an idle 


set of people.’ ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ we are a city of philosophers: | 


we work with our heads and make the boobies of Birmingham 
work for us with their hands.’ If Boswell hoped to score off his 
mentor, he certainly failed. Later on the same day he writes: 

‘We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s where was 
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Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, wife of 
Johnson’s first friend, and sister also of the lady of whom Johnson 
ysed to speak with the warmest admiration, by the name of Molly 
Aston, who was afterwards married to Captain Brodie, of the 
Navy.’ 

She is the ‘ violent Whig’ who comes into the talk of Friday, 
May 8th, 1778, a couple of years later. 

Johnson: ‘ Kaimes is puzzled with a question that puzzled me 
hen I was a very young man. Why is it that the interest of 
money is lower when money is plentiful; for five pounds has the 
same proportion of value to a hundred pounds when money is 
plentiful, as when it is scarce ? 

‘A lady explained it to me. “ It is,” she said, “‘ because when 
money is plentiful there are so many more who have money to lend 
that they bid down one another. Many have then a hundred 
pounds; and one says, take mine rather than another’s, and you 
shall have it at four per cent.” ’ 

Boswell : ‘ Does Lord Kaimes decide the question ? ’ 

Johnson : ‘ I think he leaves it as he found it.’ 

Boswell: ‘This must have been an extraordinary lady who 
instructed you, Sir. May I ask who she was ?’ 

Johnson: ‘Molly Aston, Sir, the sister of those ladies with 
vhom you dined at Lichfield.’ 

We thus have four sisters, Elizabeth Aston who built the upper 
house on Stowhill, Mrs. Gastrel who bought the lower (and older), 
Mrs. Walmsley, and Molly Aston. There is a legend for which I 
cannot find the slightest foundation, still less any authority, that 
Elizabeth Aston and Mrs. Gastrel had a sister who lived part of the 
year with each. In time she quarrelled with both and promised 
them she would build a third house which should spoil the views 
of each of theirs. Sure enough there is an eighteenth-century 
house, exceptionally high on the side towards the pool, which stands 
at the edge of the close between the Cathedral and the water—and 
it does injure the view of the Cathedral enjoyed by those two 
houses. Was the building of it an instance of spite with a family 
likeness to the barbarity towards the mulberry ? But for the story 
of the erection I cannot vouch, while for the destruction of Shake- 
speare’s tree there is, alas, only too much verification, as we have 
seen; and, indeed, if it had not been attested no one would have 
believed it. 

In the garden of Stowe House in a far corner there is a flourishing 
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explain, he merely used the jibe in mockery. The day came wha 
I could turn the tables on him. Among the possessions of my late 
grandfather, Mr. Mundella, which eventually came to me, was, 
carefully carved box in dark wood. I had to divide the contents 
of a good-sized house in some haste and nearly gave away this oli 
fashioned article as a memento, for I had never heard it spoken of, 
and until I found it in the drawing-room I do not believe that] 
had ever noticed it. I could not find room for it in my Londo 
home so sent it to my country one. A couple of years later] 
turned out some answers to invitations which I had put in it and 
noticed a paper pasted underneath it. I couldn’t decipher it and 
set it down again. But I am a collector of autographs and my 
conscience would not let me rest, and one sunny day my daughter 
and I took the box and a magnifying glass into the garden and tried 
again. It was easy to make out two lines of print, evidently from 
a sale catalogue, which said: “Tea caddie from the wood of 
Shakespeare’s mulberry tree.” But below was an inscription 
written in faded ink in an old-fashioned hand. With much difficulty 
we at last achieved the certainty that it read thus : 


‘In 1756 Shakespeare’s mulberry tree was cut down by order 
of the Rev. Francis Gastrel, Vicar of Frodsham in Cheshire, the 
then owner. The wood was afterwards purchased by Mr. Thos. 
Sharp of Stratford, who, well knowing the value the world had set 
upon it, turned it much to his advantage by converting it into small 
boxes.’ 


There is a scornful suggestion of the name and action of the Stratford 
purchaser being related in the eighteenth century diction. But the 
real interest lies in the fact that a portion of that tree should 
to-day stand in what was once Mrs. Gastrel’s drawing-room. And 
that it came there purely by accident is the strangest part of the 
story. One wonders what Johnson would have said of such 
an apt coincidence. 

Very fortunately for me I was able to buy two of the Doctor's 
letters which allude to my home. But then I knew what I was 
doing and there was no windfall about it. I keep them on two pages 
facing each other in a large volume, together with a letter from 


mulberry tree; a ribald relation accused us of claiming it as » i: 
off-shoot of Shakespeare’s when we related the iniquities of th} 
Gastrels. Why a woman was likely to burden herself with a cutting | 
when she had destroyed the parent stem he did not trouble ty | 
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' Mrs. Thrale after her second marriage which I have already printed 
in Tut CORNHILL—very interesting in regard to the French menace, 
' with one also from Fanny Burney, then Madame d’Arblay, and 
"with a letter and some verses from Boswell, of which more later. 
- If had room on those two leaves, I would also put Chesterfield who 


affronted Johnson and Goldsmith whom the Doctor befriended, for 
wise grouping adds to the interest of all collections. But there are 
limits to the size of any page. I possess a third and earlier letter 
of Johnson’s, which belongs to Lichfield and must come into these 
pages. But first let me set out these two, just noting how the one 
sent through the intermediacy of the husband is less tender in its 
expressions than the one which I shall give later on, which is written 
direct to Mrs. Thrale two years after. The balance of this letter is 
very characteristic, it shows clearly enough that his gratification at 
the good harvest is on public grounds in spite of his suggestion of a 
horse for himself. But my sympathies are with Mrs. Gastrel in 
her disregard of fashion ; probably a turban became her and she 


knew it. 


‘Dear Mapam,—Our correspondence is not so vigorous as it 
used to be; but now you know the people at Lichfield it is vain 
to describe them, and as no revolutions have happened there is 
nothing to be said about them. We have a new Dean whose name 
is Proby, he has the manners of a gentleman, and some spirit of 
discipline which brings the Cathedral into better method. He has 
a lady that talks about Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Carter. 

‘On next Saturday I go to Ashbourne, and thither must my 
letters be sent, if you are pleased ever to write to me. When I 
came hither, I could hardly walk, but I have got better breath and 
more agility. I intend to perambulate Master’s dominions every 
day atleast once. But I have miserable, distressful, tedious nights. 
Do you think they will mend at Brighthelmstone ? 

‘When I come to Ashbourne I will send my dear Queenie an 
account how I find things, for I hope she takes an interest in Doctor 
Taylor’s prosperity. 

‘This is race week, but Mrs. Aston, Mrs. Porter and myself 
have no part in the course ; or at the ball. We all sit at home and 
perhaps pretend to wonder that others go, though I cannot charge 
any of us with much of that folly. Mrs. Gastrel who wraps her 
head in a towel is very angry at the present mode of dress and 
feathers, 

‘But amidst all these little things there is one good thing. 
The harvest is abundant, and the weather @ la merveille. No 
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season ever was finer. Barley, Malt, Beer,andmoney. There is the 
series of ideas, the deep logicians call it a Sorites. I hope my mast 
will no longer endure the reproach of not keeping me a horse. 

‘The puppies played me a vile trick when they tore my letter, 
but I hope my loss will be repaired to-morrow. You are in the way 
of interest and intelligence and have something to write. I an 
here in inactive obscurity, and have little other pleasure than ty 
perceive that the poor languishing lady is glad to see me. I hope, 
Dearest Lady, you will be glad to see me too, and that it will he 
long before disease lays hold upon you. 

‘IT am, dear Madam, 
‘ Your most humble Servant, 


‘Sam. JOHNSON, 
‘LicHFIELD, August 27th, 1777.’ 


This letter of 1777 is interesting not only for itself but with 
regard to others referring to the same matters. Thus, the intended 
trip to Brighthelmstone was not his first visit, for we learn ina 
letter from Johnson to Mr. Rt. Levett, dated Brighthelmstone, Oct. 
21st, 1776, that he spent six weeks there in the autumn after taking 
Boswell to Lichfield in the spring of the same year. 

Again, at the end of 1777, Nov. 26th, writing from London to 
Boswell, he says, speaking of their visit to Dr. Taylor of Ashbourne 
(where Johnson arrived on Aug. 30th, three days after writing 
‘my’ letter, and was joined by Boswell on Sept. 14th) : 

‘I was not well when you left me at the Doctor’s, and I grew 
worse, yet I stayed on and at Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, 
however, did not make me worse ; and when I came to London I 
complied with a summons to go to Brighthelmstone and stayed 
three days.’ 

Later in the same letter he says: ‘I stayed long at Ashbourne, 
not much pleased, yet awkward at departing. I then went to 
Lichfield, where I found my friend at Stowhill very dangerously 
diseased.’ 

Evidently when writing to Mrs. Thrale before the visit to 
Ashbourne and the second visit to Lichfield when he was ‘ very ill, 
he projected a longer stay with her, though not so long as in the 
previous year, for he wrote on Sept. 1, 1777, to Boswell, whom he 
was still awaiting at Ashbourne: ‘ The Thrales, little and great, 
are all well, and purpose to go to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. 
They will invite me to go with them and perhaps I may go, but 
hardly think I shall like to stay the whole time, but of futurity we 
know little. 
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‘Mrs. Porter is well, but Mrs. Aston, one of the ladies at Stowhill, 
has been struck with a palsy from which she is not likely ever to 
recover. She, of course, is the ‘poor languishing lady’ of my 
letter. 

Ashbourne’s nearness to Lichfield makes it natural for Johnson 
to stay at his native city both before and after his visit to Dr. 
Taylor. 

We hope he grew less anxious about Elizabeth Aston, for she 
certainly seems in better health two years later. Boswell writing 
fom Chester, Oct. 22nd, 1779, then tells Johnson of a visit to 
lichfield made with Colonel Stuart. These two gentlemen left 
London at one o’clock on a Monday morning and ‘ reached Lichfield 
in good enough time that night.’ The next morning it poured 
with rain, and Boswell ordered a post-chaise and between eight and 
nine set out on a round of visits. After rushing all about the city 
hesays, ‘I then proceeded to Stowhill, and first paid my respects 
toMrs. Gastrell, whose conversation I was not willing to quit. But 
mysand-glass was now beginning to run low, as I could not trespass 
too long on the Colonel’s kindness, who obligingly waited for me, so 
[hastened to Mrs. Aston’s, whom I found much better than I feared 
Ishould. . . . It then only remained to visit Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
which I did, I really believe, with sincere satisfaction on both sides.’ 
And Johnson, replying from London on Oct. 27th, 1779, says : 

‘I am glad you made the round of Lichfield with so much 
success : the oftener you are seen the more you are liked. It was 
pleasing to me to read Mrs. Aston was so well and that Lucy Porter 
was so glad to see you.’ We find an allusion to Johnson’s illness 
of 1777 in a letter written to Lucy Porter in May, 1779, a few 
months before the last quoted. 

‘I cannot boast of being much better; my old nocturnal com- 
plaint still pursues me and my respiration is difficult though much 
easier than when I left you the summer before last.’ 

I think I was very fortunate to secure the following letter ; 
it has a very wistful tone, and yet shows that the writer was 
peculiarly bereft of illusions : 


‘Dearest Lady,—Now I find that you are pacified, I can more 
cheerfully tell you that I shall leave this place next Monday, to 
fnd from Birmingham the easiest way home, and when I come 
I will tell you what little I have to tell, which I hope my dear 
Master's health will allow you leisure to hear. But you will now 
have the whole tale to yourself and a very interesting tale it is. 
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‘Taylor was well enough content to see me go. The ladies gt 
Stowhill are sorry to part and Lucy shows some tenderness. But 
I hope to be welcome at Streatham and hope nothing will make 
Streatham less pleasing to me. 

‘Tam, 
‘ Dearest and Dearest, 
‘ Your most humble servant, 


‘Sam. JOHNson, 
‘ LICHFIELD, June 26th, 1779.’ 


The cult of Dr. Johnson in his native city has been revived in 
my time, for in 1909 was celebrated the bi-centenary of his birth. 
Lord Rosebery gave an address and from the interest aroused a 
Johnson Society in Lichfield was founded and an annual celebration 
with a distinguished Johnsonian scholar as President has since been 
held except during the Great War. The President gives the address 
in the Guildhall in the afternoon, and in the evening at the supper 
he proposes the Immortal Memory and is supported by other 
prominent speakers. The man mainly responsible for this revival 
of Lichfield’s interest in its great son is Alderman Wm. A. Wood, 
Chairman of the Birthplace Committee ; and Johnsonians through- 
out the world owe him a great debt. He is a profound student of 
his subject and knows its ramifications. It is he who organises the 
annual expedition of the Society to scenes of Johnsonian interest 
and then writes the record of the day, and I suspect that without 
his knowledge much would be overlooked. He has the patience to 
delve deep into the past for its treasures, and to deal with the 
difficulties and intricacies of the present. As I think of his courteous 
and unselfish personality which, united to a zealous love for genuine 
knowledge of his subject, makes him a perfect organiser, I despair 
of his place being adequately filled, and can only hope that there 
is truth in ‘ uno avulso non deficit alter aureus.” And when I say 
that the memory of Dr. Johnson has been revived, it has in no way 
been vamped up. The associations of his figure with every part of 
the place are so numerous, the City itself so little altered in appear- 
ance since his days, that one feels his personality at every tum. 
There are memories of him in all the churches; an offshoot of his 
willow still shades a bench by the side of Stowe pool. I believe 
that St. Chad’s Church is an older foundation than the Cathedral; 
the Saint’s well borders its churchyard. That holy man is said to 
have banished the nightingales because they disturbed him at 
prayer, and so effectively that they have not sung north of the 
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Trent since hisday. But one spring—before the war—a nightingale 
sang in our garden and people used to come in chars-4-bancs and 
listen in the lane to its mysterious, poignant music. For Chadstow, 
once @ hamlet a mile by road from Lichfield, is now joined to it by 
a straggling line of dwellings. By following the path beside the 
Pool, however, one can reach the Close more shortly, and it is a 
delightful walk, whether one goes towards the Cathedral or back 
to Stowe. Our house lies in two parishes, St. Michael’s and St. 
(had’s. The former has a beautiful spire, to my mind finer than 
those of the Cathedral. I shall never forget a solitary visit I paid 
to St. Michael’s soon after we came to Stowe. I was looking 
vaguely on the flooring of the aisle, when I was struck by the words 
oagrave. My knowledge of Latin is poor, but even I could tell 
that the lines were classically grand. Slowly it dawned on me that 
Johnson’s parents must lie beneath and that their son had written 
their epitaph. I hurried home and, of course, found it was true. 

In our own St. Chad’s Church, literally at our back gates, lie 
Iucy Porter, Johnson’s step-daughter, and also the friend and 
servant of himself, of his family, and of the said Lucy. Catherine 
Chambers may have been a connection of the Doctor’s mother ; 
he spoke and wrote of her as Kitty. In his letter to Lucy on the 
death of his mother written on Jan. 23rd, 1759, he says: ‘ Write to 
me and comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty 
will write to me.’ This proves her not illiterate, as we might expect 
to find a woman holding her position at that time. And Johnson’s 
account of his last interview with her on Oct. 19th, 1767, is as 
touching as anything in the Life. She served his family for forty- 
three years, including the eight when after old Mrs. Johnson’s death 
she and Lucy seem to have lived together. Her will shows that 
she had some means, and she left the residue of her estate as 
‘a grateful acknowledgment of the many favours she had received 
from Miss Lucy Porter’ to that lady. I think that this step- 
relative must have had sterling qualities. She lived with Johnson’s 
mother and helped her serve the shop, for though Michael Johnson 
died in 1731, his widow survived him for twenty-eight years and 
kept on the little that remained of the business, which from 1759 to 
1167 was in turn carried on by Kitty. Lucy Porter inherited a 
fortune and against Johnson’s advice she built herself a ‘ stately 
house’ as Boswell says at sight of it on that first visit in 1776, to 
which I have referred, when he and the Doctor dined at what is 
now my home. There Lucy established herself about the time of 
VOL. LXIII.—NO. 377, N.S. 35 
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Kitty’s death in 1767, and there she died early in 1786, thirteen 
months after her step-father. Her tombstone and that of Catherine 
Chambers had been lost for over a century, and, although Lucy's 
monument in St. Chad’s chancel states that her body lies in a vault 
near that place, there was no indication beyond the fact of burial at 
St. Chad’s of the whereabouts of Kitty’s resting place, or indeed 
whether it were in the church or the graveyard. In 1910 the 
chancel flooring was removed below Lucy’s monument and her 
tombstone was found in excellent preservation. Mr. Dennis Wood, 
son of the Johnsonian referred to above, was taking a rubbing of 
the inscription when some mortar was displaced on a tombstone by 
its side. He and a friend cleared the mortar away and found 
portions of words which led them to believe that they had discovered 
the resting place also of Catherine Chambers. Further research 
proved that mistress and servant were buried side by side and now 
their stones are exposed to view. Later in the same year—1910— 
a tablet to the Memory of Catherine Chambers was placed below 
that of Lucy Porter, erected in 1786. The memorial service that 
year was held at St. Chad’s; Sir Robert White-Thomson, the first 
President of the newly-formed Johnson Society, and other members 
were present, and my husband, who for that and the following year 
was Mayor of the ‘ ancient and loyal City,’ handed it over to the 
custody of the Rector. Fifteen years later the same hand gave to 
that rector’s successor the custody of his own gift. For he beauti- 
fied with oak panelling the west end of the south aisle spoken of 
by Shaw, and restored the injured floor with old material. Ona 
wide circular step in the centre he placed the beautiful antique 
carved stone font, which before was clamped to a pillar and only 
partly seen. The result is a Baptistery which is a worthy addition 
to a noble church. Above the panelling glows the window given 
in memory of the last owner of Stowe House and her grandson; 
there also is the tablet to Canon Hinton, its builder. 

And so I close this first part of the memories of Stowe House 
with the following letter from Dr. Johnson. In it he speaks of his 
‘dear Mother’ who lies in our parish Church of St. Michael; he 
addresses himself to his step-daughter and alludes to his Kitty. 
These two women, who gave him some comfort in a life of relentless 
struggle with himself, lie side by side in our own parish Church of 
St. Chad hard by my home. 

This last letter I believe to be here published for the first time. 
Written from Staple’s Inn to Miss Lucy Porter in Lichfield : 
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‘Dear Mapam,—lI beg pardon for having been so long without 
writing. I have been for seven weeks at Oxford and was very 
well used among them, but I have no great pleasure in any place. 

‘Please to let me know what money is necessary to pay what 
yet remains of my dear Mother’s debts; for I expect to receive 
some in a short time. Be so kind as to write to me often, though 
[should sometimes omit it, for I have no greater pleasure than to 
hear from you. My respects to Kitty. 

‘IT am, 
‘ My Dear, 
‘ Your obliged humble servant, 
‘Sam JOHNSON. 
‘ August 9th, 1759.’ 


I am glad that twenty years later I have his assurance in his 
own hand that ‘ Lucy shows some tenderness.’ 

Lady Ritchie, who stayed with us for the celebration of the 
Johnson bicentenary in 1909, gives a beautiful description of 
Stowe House and its surroundings in her article on Anna Seward, 
‘ Quills from the Swan of Lichfield,’ which appeared in the CoRNHILL 
for November 1909 : 


‘The Cathedral stands serene and beautiful on its rising ground. 
It is a century older than Westminster Abbey itself; the quaint 
streets lead up to the Close and Johnson’s market place, which can 
scarcely have changed since his own day. The Bishop’s Palace 
dominates the green, among beautiful lights and shades and distant 
aspects. Near by broad waters reflect the banks across which 
Stowe House still stands among its cedar trees, and the gardens of 
rose and avenues of hollyhock, all seeming to point to the threefold 
spires of the Cathedral.’ 


DorotTHEA CHARNWOOD. 











LEONIE. 


Tuts is the story of Mdlle. Léonie Vanhoutte, who was recently 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour by Monsieur 
Tardieu, the French Minister of Public Works. 

Tourcoing and Roubaix lay behind the front line for nearly four 
years, and many heroic inhabitants who performed deeds of valour 
from 1914 to 1918 have modestly returned to somewhat drab occu- 
pations in these busy manufacturing towns. Léonie Vanhoutte is 
one of many who, at the risk of their own lives, helped to convey 
valuable military information to the Allies, and to enable our 
soldiers to escape through Belgium and Holland and rejoin their 
armies in the field. 

The first time the residents of this district came into contact 
with British soldiers was in August 1914, when British wounded 
came to the Red Cross hospitals. When the German armies arrived 
in Lille, the local French population did their best to enable British 
soldiers to escape, if they were fit to walk. The gangs of prisoners 
only spent a few days at Roubaix and Tourcoing and were then 
sent to Germany, but a few isolated prisoners who were wounded 
remained in the local hospitals. For the most part these were 
aviators who had crashed in the German lines. The local towns- 
folk formed secret societies in order to help these British prisoners. 
Their families had, however, to conform to the regulations imposed 
upon them by rationing, and thus in order to give some food to the 
half-starved prisoners many sacrifices were made from the scanty 
store of biscuits or milk allowed each day. Cupboards were turned 
out in order to supply old linen and clothing, and sports and sales 
of work were organised so as to obtain money to help the prisoners. 

One of the earliest groups was formed at Roubaix. The 
Secretary was Monsieur U. Canchy of Tourcoing, and others were 
Reni Wibaux, Guillaume Severin and Léonie Vanhoutte, the heroine 
of this true narrative, a young woman of very modest disposition, 
who blushes quickly even now when asked to recount her adventures. 

For some weeks in August and September 1914 she worked as 
a nurse at the improvised hospital at Roubaix which later was 
taken by the Germans. She retired from this work taking with 
her two precious souvenirs—her brassard and her official card to 
show that she was recognised as a hospital nurse. By this time it 
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was October 1914. Her brother, aged 28 years, had failed to escape 
in time from the oncoming German troops, and was desperately 
anxious, by some means or other, to cross the frontier and take his 
place in the French army. Léonie decided to help him to do this, 
and set out alone upon a journey in order to discover the route to 
Holland and liberty. She left her parents’ home one cold morning 
at 5 A.M., but she had forgotten that no French inhabitant was 
allowed out in the streets until 6 a.m. A German soldier on guard 
stopped her, and asked : ‘ Where are you going ?’ 

‘To Mass,’ Léonie replied. 

‘It’s too early,’ replied the soldier. 

Léonie appealed to him and said, ‘ Do let me pass. I thought 
it was six o’clock, but my watch must have gained.’ The German 
soldier looked at the open face of the girl, noted her brassard and 
then inspected her nurse’s card. 

‘Go on, quickly,’ he said. 

She obeyed his advice and walked steadily over the Belgian 
frontier to Mouscron, and so to Ghent. It was a journey of forty- 
five miles, and she had to walk all the way. Whenever she was 
stopped by German patrols on the road, she showed her card and 
said, ‘I am going to see an aunt who is ill in the next village. 
Please let me pass, for I am afraid she is very near her end.’ Her 
ingenuousness made the soldiers shrug their shoulders and let her 
goon. At Ghent some friends gave her the address of those persons 
who made it their business to help any who wished to travel to 
Holland. She consulted these secret agents, who told her that not 
only could they help her brother and herself to go by the ‘ under- 
ground route,’ but that others too could be included in the party, 
only that it should not number more than five. 

She therefore returned to Roubaix and found two Belgians 
and an Englishman ready to take the risks, but first she made them 
promise that, if they regained their own country safely, they would 
rejoin their military units. They kept their promise, and two of 
the party were killed later in the war. The story of this journey 
from Roubaix through to Flushing is told with great vivacity by 
M. Antoine Redier in his book ‘ La Guerre des Femmes.’ M. Redier 
took part in the public meeting on February 27, 1927, when Léonie 
was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and he 
then paid an eloquent tribute to her. He told how the men in the 
trenches fought without knowing what was passing behind the 
line, and how Mdlle. Vanhoutte twenty times crossed the whole of 
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Belgium. I must acknowledge my debt to M. Redier for much of 
the information contained in this story, and especially for details of 
her first adventurous journey with her brother and three other men. 

They started out from their homes one by one and met ina 
street at Tourcoing at the end of which was the barrier marking 
the frontier between Belgium and France. The street was one of 
those typical monotonous suburban thoroughfares, so common on 
the outskirts of industrial towns in Northern France, with small 
brick houses on each side, and fields at the back crossed by hedges 
and footpaths. Under the shelter of the hedges the little party 
made their way in Indian file, thus evading the barrier, and reached 
Belgium by tracks that were not at the time guarded by the German 
invaders. 

When they found themselves safely across the frontier in 
Belgium, they walked quickly to Mouscron, where they took tickets 
for a local train going to Courtrai. The conductor of the train, 
knowing that certain of his fellow countrymen might have good 
reasons for wishing not to be observed too closely by the German 
authorities, warned some of the passengers that, at the next station, 
a German policeman would come along the train to examine pass- 
ports. Accordingly, when the train stopped at the station, Léonie 
and her party climbed out of their carriage and hid under the train 
on the track until the examiner of passports had passed through 
their carriage. Then they climbed back again. 

At Courtrai they spent the night at a hotel where the manager 
was one of the brave band who undertook to make the secret road 
to liberty as safe as possible. After a good sleep and a substantial 
meal, they set out on the road again, for they had thirty miles to 
walk that day if they were to reach Ghent in the evening. All 
along the route, too, there were military posts. Before they reached 
these, Léonie went to houses near by, where the inhabitants were 
able to give her some information about the ways of those on guard, 
and possibly to suggest means of passing them without difficulty. 
For example, with some sentries it was quite safe to try the trick 
of dropping a matchbox whilst the sentry was examining the papers. 
The German, if he understood, would let the party pass, and then 
would pick up the box, which would contain money, for at that 
time many of the German soldiers were not above taking a bribe. 
If the guard obviously did not understand, Léonie would quietly 
pick up the matchbox as though she had dropped it by accident. 

She had some difficulty with her companions, who were rather 
clumsy in playing their part as peasants. They had to be warned 
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that the French method of salutation was different from that of 
the Flemish, and that certainly peasants did not walk with their 
hands behind their backs. After leaving Harlebeke, the party 
were given a lift by a peasant for five francs a head. Thus in the 
evening they reached the hostelry called ‘La Ville d’Audenarde ’ 
at Ghent, and were received by the innkeeper who was in the secret. 
They ate their supper in the café, which was crowded with civilians 
and soldiers, for experience was proving that safety from suspicion 
was most likely if they remained in the most crowded parts. This 
inn had been specially selected, because it had not only a back and 
a front entrance, but also a handy window on the first floor from 
which it was easy to climb out on to a roof and so escape, should 
the house be searched by the police. 

The next day at dawn the five travellers took their places in a 
large farm wagon. They were hidden in the bales of straw and 
were warned that they must not on any account make any move- 
ment or utter a cry should the German soldiers at the sentry posts 
thrust their lances into the straw. Two other farm wagons were 
also loaded with straw. One was placed in front of the one con- 
taining the fugitives, and the other behind. The men in charge 
were pig merchants and were carrying straw to Bouchaute, the 
last village before the frontier. 

The same tactics were adopted at each German post. The first 
wagon kept well in the front. The soldiers came up to it and , 
thrust their lances into the bales. Then the chief wagoner, who 
was thoroughly accustomed to making the journey, went into the 
guard-room to sign the necessary papers and made jokes with the 
German soldiers. While he was doing this the wagon containing 
the fugitives came up, and the driver drove past the first wagon 
and stopped in front of it. He then also entered the guard-room 
and chatted with the Germans. When they all came out he pre- 
sented the wagon that stood second in the line, which in fact had 
already been examined, as if it were his own. The other wagoner 
walked straight to the front wagon, started his team, and so 
carried off unharmed the party hiding among the straw. This 
system was so successful that not once on the journey were the 
fugitives touched by a German lance. Of course, when no one was 
in sight, they were allowed to put their heads out into the air so as 
to avoid complete suffocation from the dust and heat. Such was 
the journey which lasted from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
6 o’clock in the evening, travelling across the flat part of Belgium 
on cobbled roads. 
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Bouchaute, the last village before the frontier, was, however, 
strongly guarded, and therefore a place of great danger. Just 
before the town is reached the road is traversed by the railway line 
which joins Antwerp to Bruges and Ostend. At the station close 
by the road a band of German soldiers was stationed who had strict 
instructions to let no one pass without a searching cross-examina- 
tion. There was no chance of the fugitives crossing in the farm 
wagon at this spot without being discovered, and therefore the 
wagons stopped in front of a small estaminet over the porch of 
which was written the name of the proprietor, ‘ Edmonde 
Dhollander.’ He, with one or two of his friends, undertook to take 
charge of all fugitives, and to escort them into Holland which lies 
only a few hundred yards away. 

Léonie and her companions were told in a whisper that they 
must lie quietly in their hiding places until it was dark. At night- 
fall they were told that they should clamber out of the wagon, 
but that they must take great care, for only some twenty yards 
away sentries were on the watch with instructions to fire at the 
least suspicious movement. One by one the little party succeeded 
in reaching the house, where all the lights were dimmed. Léonie, 
when telling her story years afterwards, confessed that at that 
moment she was really terrified, for in the shadow of the living- 
room they could just see a fat woman and three men who looked 
more like brigands than inn-keepers. The woman served coffee at 
a very dirty table and then said, ‘ Now it’s time for you to lie down.’ 
She led them to a loft reached by a ladder. It was divided by 
partitions and in the further one the four men lay down on a heap 
of straw and in a few minutes were snoring peacefully. The girl 
stopped in the other compartment, but she was not able to sleep 
for the cold. Some hours later a woman’s voice whispered from 
below, ‘It’s midnight. You must come down now.’ 

The party of five descended and were given some more hot 
coffee and a little grey war bread. The woman then made signs 
to indicate that it was time to go. 

‘How much ?’ asked Léonie. 

The woman, who could only talk Flemish, again signalled with 
her fingers that the price for a safe conduct to liberty was 25 francs 
for each person. One of the young men wished to give 10 francs 
more, but the woman indignantly refused. 

“On no account. We are not trying to do a deal,’ she said. 

A man who was sitting in a dark corner by the doorway rose 
up, and said to Léonie in Flemish : 
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‘Be brave. You look frightened.’ 

‘No! no!’ she declared. ‘ Not at all.’ 

Then he looked out of the door and said in a soft voice : 

‘Come on. One at a time.’ 

They all went out into the courtyard behind the house, and he 
tried to give instructions in a language that was half Flemish and 
half French. He ordered them to bunch together so that there 
should be as short and solid a shadow as possible under the light 
of the moon. He then added : 

‘On no account say a word. Keep your ears open so as to 
obey me quickly.’ 

Then going up to each member of the party he shook hands and 
said brokenly : 

‘We are going to risk our lives to save yours.’ 

An opportunity was given them to pass over the railway line 
owing to the fact that during the night the sentries, who had been 
two hours on duty, were not inclined to wait for those who were 
to take their place. During the day, the sentry coming on duty 
relieved the man whose allotted time had been completed, but at 
night the man who kept watch found the time pass very slowly, 
and he usually slipped from his post to awaken the man who was 
to relieve him. Accordingly, there were a few moments when the 
railway line was free, and the guide used that chance to slip across 
with the party. They had wrapped their boots in rags so that 
there should be no noise, but even so, Léonie afterwards declared 
that she never realised until that time how broad a space a single 
tailway line can be! Safely across, they left the road and took 
a footpath running through the fields. 

Suddenly a dog barked, and they all lay down flat upon the 
ground. The guide was anxious to go on. Far away could be 
heard the mournful cry of the great horned owl. This was a pre- 
arranged signal that all was clear, and that the cry heard in the 
night was made by a companion who had gone on in advance. 
The dog continued to howl at the moon, and the leader decided to 
advance. At regular intervals was heard the bird’s cry, and the 
barking of the dog became fainter and fainter. Through the damp 
grass they walked until they came close to a fence of barbed wire 
which extended all along the frontier that divides Holland from 
Belgium. 

Just in front was one of the small streams used for irrigation. 
The guide made a sign to them to lie down, face covered, and 
not to make any movement. Then he took one of the men on his 
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back, climbed down into the stream, waded across it and deposited 
his burden on the opposite bank. He crossed in this way five times, 
and thus brought all to the barrier. While he lifted one of the 
strands, the fugitives wriggled under the wire, and in one or two cases 
made the mistake of getting to their feet before they were clear. 

When they were through, the man who had been signalling with 
the owl’s hoot rose out of the grass, and half by gestures, half in 
whispers, explained to Léonie what she might expect in Holland. 

The party said good-bye and advanced until they reached a 
main road, and knew they were safe. They waited until dawn, 
when they walked on to the little village of Philippine. In the 
centre of the town was the Mairie with a school for girls on one side 
and a school for boys on the other. A light could just be seen 
coming from under the door of the building on the left. Léonie, 
after a moment’s hesitation, pushed upon the door and was terrified 
to see soldiers asleep while others were warming their hands by a 
stove. 

* Are you Germans 2’ she asked, terror-stricken. 

‘Nicht, nicht!’ They were men of the Dutch army and they 
welcomed the travellers, and gave them hot coffee which was ex- 
tremely comforting after the wet and chill of the night. Later, 
when the village had commenced its daily work, one of the soldiers 
led the party to an inn known as the ‘ Swan,’ where they enjoyed 
a wash and were served with a feast of mussels, which are one of 
the gastronomic specialities of this village. 

They then arranged to hire a carriage to take them to Terneuse 
and so in time reached Flushing. Here they had to wait four days 
until a boat was available to take them to England, so many were 
the men and women crossing from Belgium and France. This 
heroic journey of Léonie and her companions was not regarded at 
Flushing as anything remarkable, for it was only one of hundreds. 
Nevertheless, the marvel to us who can look back on these deeds of 
courage, of which so little was known during the war, must be that 
Léonie should have been prepared, after having survived so many 
dangers, to make nineteen further journeys, until even her good 
fortune failed. 

She said good-bye to her brother and her three companions, 
and then stood alone on the quay, having accomplished her mission, 
and wondering how to return to her parents. At that time Flushing 
was full of the secret agents of the various powers. One of these, 
who was in the service of the Belgian Government, begged the girl 
to go back to the occupied territory and help in obtaining valuable 
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military information, and passing it on. She was glad to be useful 
in any way, and agreed. 

After resting for about ten days, she returned to Bouchaute by 
a different route that was considerably easier than the first. These 
secret and dangerous routes were given the name of ‘ tuyaux’ or 
tubes, and the return route that was shown to Léonie was considered 
at that time to be the surest and the pleasantest of all. 

The sentries on this route were men belonging to the Old 
Landsturm, who had become very friendly with the local inhabi- 
tants. The people knew exactly how far a smile to one man or 
a piece of silver to another would be sufficient to persuade him to 
look the other way for a few moments. Thus Léonie repassed the 
frontier and arrived, after various adventures, back at Ghent and 
eventually at Roubaix. 

A few weeks later, having obtained as much information as she 
could about the movements of troops and the positions of batteries, 
she journeyed back to Flushing, almost under the same conditions 
and by the same route. On her return she met ‘ Alice, O.B.E.,’ 
Madame Louise de Bettignies, who asked for her help as a colleague 
in obtaining and carrying military information. 

Léonie asked for a few hours to decide before she gave a reply. 
She consulted her parents. Her mother was strongly opposed, but 
her father agreed from the first. To-day Léonie states how she 
felt dominated straight away by Alice and was ready to follow her 
anywhere. Accordingly, after a few hours’ thought, Léonie went to 
Alice and said : 

‘I await your orders.’ 

Thus she owed her allegiance to a chief whom she followed 
until they were both condemned to death, and she knew that she 
had come to a decision that meant that she journeyed with her life 
inher hands. There might be some excuse in the name of humanity 
for helping fugitives to escape, although every man who slipped 
through probably added to the fighting forces in the field, but to 
convey military information was obviously to run a risk of dis- 
covery and death. For suppression of spies who give information 
of naval or military importance is recognised as legitimate under 
the universal code of war, but Léonie, with her eyes open to the 
inevitable consequences if she were caught, courageously and 
quietly undertook the mission. 

After this the two worked together for the British and Belgian 
Intelligence Services, and carried information across to Holland that 
had been obtained from the numerous allies in the North of France. 
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It is said that owing to the accuracy of information thus carried 
across by Léonie and her companions in the early summer of 1915, 
certain German batteries in the Lille district were three times shelled 
and destroyed. 

In order to convey this intelligence the two girls disguised then- 
selves, sometimes as merchants of lace or of cheese, sometimes as 
peasants or as milliners. They escaped capture on many occasions 
by their quick wit and strategy, but the inevitable conclusion at 
length was reached. The two women were arrested. Léonie was 
caught at Brussels, where she was working in liaison with the group 
in which Nurse Cavell took part, and her friend near the frontier, 
They were both placed in the notorious prison of St. Jean at 
Brussels, and were each subjected to a rigorous cross-examination 
by an agent of the police known as Goldsmith and a German 
whose name was Stroeber. At length they were condemned to 
death by court-martial on May 16, 1916. When the President of 
the court announced this sentence and asked Madame de Bettignies 

if she had anything to say, she replied : 

“Yes, gentlemen. I ask that pardon may be given to my 
friend. She is young and I beg mercy for her.’ 

Then they put the same question to Léonie, who had not under- 
stood what her companion had said, for the latter had spoken in 
German. But Léonie answered : 

‘I accept your verdict and you can shoot me, but I beg of you 
before I die to pardon Madame de Bettignies.’ 

Those appeals were apparently disregarded. The women were 
taken back to prison, and next morning when the soldiers entered 
their cell they thought that they were to be taken out to die. But 
the men brought the news that General Von Bissing had commuted 
their death penalty, in the case of Alice to life imprisonment, and 
for Léonie to fifteen years’ hard labour. 

Madame de Bettignies died in a convent in Cologne, but 
Léonie was freed on November 8, 1918, when the gates of the 
prison were thrown open at the Revolution. She then came back 
again to her obscure life at Roubaix. 

Eight years after, the news was brought to her that the French 
Government intended to decorate her with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and she exclaimed incredulously ‘ Eh, bien! en voila 
une histoire!’ Such is the history of another of the war heroines 
of France. 

B. 8. Townroz: 
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A DOSE FOR CONTINUANCE. 
BY JAN GORDON. 


THERE were five of us altogether. We had lounged into ‘The 
Six Bells ’ one by one, and having fallen into a conversation which 
had drifted between poles as wide apart as Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta and Dempsey, we went out again into King’s Road, Chelsea, 
ina bunch, when the proper time had come for us to go. Three 
of the men I had known previously: one was Quean, the comic 
animal man, one, ponderous Harris, who writes about atoms and 
molecules, and the third Barry, an artistic cynic who always paints 
nocturnes because he says that they are so easy to sell to English 
buyers. The fourth man I had not known; he had come in with 
Quean and we hadn’t been introduced, and, although we went 
from ‘ The Six Bells’ to my studio near by, I did not then get his 
name. He had said very little, he seemed mutely in want of 
company. 

We had only meant to drop into my studio for a nightcap, but 
the place was warm, the chairs comfortable, the lights shaded, and 
naturally we went on talking. 

It was Quean who at last gave the conversation its final direc- 
tin. At that moment Barry and Harris were holding the field, 
and their point of discussion was no less than the question of the 
sense or nonsense of life. Harris was didactic, logical, and scien- 
tific; Barry, quick, paradoxical, and rather strident. It was almost 
like a battle between a hippopotamus and a jackdaw. Quean, 
who was a restless, nervous little man, took no part in the talk, 
but soon had begun to move towards the far end of the studio and 
in the half light was peering at the titles of the books in the book- 
case. He had musingly pulled out one or two, had peered at the 
title pages, and had pushed them in again. At last one, a yellow- 
backed French book, he retained, and with it came back into the 
lamplight. 

‘Here’s something not perhaps at point in the discussion,’ he 
said, ‘ but which has often intrigued me imaginatively.’ 

He tossed the book on to the table so that it fell open at the 
beginning of a short story. It was a volume of Balzac, and the 
yarn was called ‘ L’Elixir de la longue vie.’ 

‘It has always seemed to me a monument of the exquisite lack 
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of imagination of the human race,’ said Quean, ‘that the old 
alchemists should have spent so much time hunting for the elixir 
of life. It makes me roar with laughter to think of those dear old 
fellows spending eighty years of useless existence, wasting one 
whole life on the off chance of getting another turn at it.’ 

‘ All the same,’ said Barry, who had been arguing that life was 
fundamentally nonsensical, ‘think of beginning again with knovw- 
ledge. Think of what one could do. Why, as it is, one only wakes 
up at forty to find that all one’s opportunities have been wasted,’ 

‘Yes, but you talk,’ said Quean, ‘as if you would always stay 
at the same age after taking the stuff. Life is life. It’s got to go 
on or it is impossible. That ten-years’ tenant idea won’t work. 
As I see it, you can only go on or begin again. To stay always 
the same age would be as bad as if you were a beetle pinned toa 
board. There would only be one way out, debauch, and how long 
would the senses outlast continual debauch? Fancy being left 
with eternity to face and no appetite and no mental development; 
for if you stop growth you stop development, necessarily. No, I 
say only a fool would drink the stuff even if it was on the table 
now.’ 

‘ Swift has put a stopper on the continuance idea,’ I said. 

* Still, what about a new start ? ’ said Barry. 

Harris was beginning to look bored; and he can look bored. 
The conversation had quickly slipped down from the high abstract 
altitude to which he had carried it. He would take no part in 
nonsensical suppositions. 

‘Would you drink it, if you had to become a baby once more ?’ 
asked Quean. 

‘ You bet I would,’ cried Barry. ‘Good lord! fancy beginning 
life once again with what I know. With what I know now, about 
men, about women. What a life I’d have!’ 

‘ Another go of nonsense ?’ said Harris in a hard, sarcastic tone 

‘Oh, hang it all! There’s no logic in it,’ returned Barry. 
‘ Yes, if life’s nonsense, another go of nonsense, then. Only one 
would at least be rid of some of the nonsense that tangles us up. 
If one only knew. Now, we start aimlessly, we drive through youth 
in ignorance, we waste ourselves, we don’t know anything ; we pick 
our women as sensibly as we toss a coin on to a roulette table. 
Good lord, I can’t imagine anybody not drinking the stuff. It’s 
all very well, Quean, to theorise about it—it’s like theorising about 
one’s death-bed. One can be awfully delightfully heroic in the 
imagination. But I’d bet all I’ve got that if that bottle were on 
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the table now, we’d not only all be willing, but that there’d be a 
free fight for it. There isn’t a man in this room who’d not give 
his soul for the stuff.’ 

‘ Aren’t you rather positive ? ’ said the stranger in a quiet voice. 

‘Positive ? Of course I’m positive. J know,’ said Barry. 

‘ All right, then,’ said the stranger suddenly. ‘There you are.’ 
And he thumped down on to the table a small bottle. 

It was quite an ordinary bottle. But there was something 
about the stranger’s manner which momentarily daunted us. For 
a wild instant I almost believed that there was the stuff. 

‘Good lord !’ exclaimed Barry. 

Then we suddenly saw the bottle more closely. It was amere 
tabloid bottle—brown, you know—and it bore the label ‘ Cascara 
Sagrada.’ We shouted with laughter; he had really done it so 
well, so dramatically. 

‘That’s the going on stuff,’ said Quean, when the laughter had 
subsided ; ‘ we bargained for a fresh start. Anyway, it ought to be 
Eno’s or Kruschen.’ 

‘I’m not fooling,’ said the stranger. ‘Don’t always judge by 
the bottle. Are those tabloids ? ’ 

He poured the contents into the palm of his hand. 

The stuff looked like little bits of dried ginger root. It was 
whitish and fibrous and hard; but it might not have been a 
vegetable for all that. We stared at it, puzzled by what he could 
mean with his foolery, wondering what he was going to develop 
from it. Humans, no matter how sceptic, are always eager for some 
mystification. We watched him as he put the stuff back into the 
bottle, and as he pressed in the cork. 

‘Look here,’ said Barry, ‘ what’s the idea of’ 

‘Half a minute,’ said the stranger. ‘There’s the Elixir. It’s 
yours, and it’s genuine. I know, because ’ he suddenly cast off 
his quiet and banged the bottle back on to the table with a simula- 
tion of sudden fury. ‘ Dammit all, I’ve had it.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be an ass,’ said Harris. ‘A joke is a joke—don’t 
wear it out. Let’s get back to common sense.’ 

The stranger silenced him—silenced Harris—with an almost 
imperious gesture. 

‘IT was born,’ he said, ‘in 1821. So that now I am one hundred 
and four years old.’ 

“You’ve done pretty well on it,’ said Harris, sarcastically. 
“You look thirty.’ 

“It is thirty-one years since I took that stuff,’ said the stranger. 
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‘It is curious that the conversation should have taken this tum 
to-night ; curious that Z should have been accidentally here; 
curious above all to-night, for it is exactly thirty-one years ago— 
exactly thirty-one years ago ’—he looked at his wrist watch and then 
tapped his nails on to the table-top—‘ almost to the minute.’ 

It was just a quarter to one. Somehow we accorded him 4 
respectful silence for his extravagance. He seemed to demand it. 

‘I have seen everything that you call civilisation grow up from 
nothing,’ said the stranger. ‘I was thirty when Turner died ; | 
have known Ruskin—why, I am mentioned in “‘ Modern Painters.” 
I have pictures in the Tate Gallery. . . . That’s the elixir all right, 
I dare you to take it.’ 

He paused. We sat looking at him. He seemed indeed not 
quite an ordinary man. His face was hollow and his eyes burned 
a little in their dark sockets, his lips were full and red and protruded. 
His hair was a thought wild, and he seemed to have cast some 
spell over us too, for though we were not fools enough to take him 
at his word, yet we had no satiric answer ready for him. 

‘Let me tell you,’ he went on. ‘ Lord, how well I remember the 
night that I took that stuff. I’d been to the Savage Club ; why, 
I was one of the fathers of the place, still pretty hale and hearty 
even at seventy-three—that was in 1894. Things were pretty 
lively in London in those days. We believed in things, we took 
sides, we got angry over Art. Why, when that young blackguard 
Whistler attacked my poor friend Ruskin. . . . When I go to the 
Savage now and remember the days of Phil May I feel like weeping. 
Mind you, I was seventy-three, but I knew what life was ...1 
loved life, I loved to see things live. Oh! Id had my time, I 
didn’t grumble. I’d buried a couple of wives: the first was a bit 
scatter-brained, perhaps, and the second a darned sight too religious. 
I’d got plenty of children and grandchildren all over the country. 
We weren’t afraid of families in our time. No, by gosh. 

‘I'd toddled out of the club and I was making my way home. 
I was feeling as fit as a fiddle in spite of my age; I’d had a few 
whiskies, and I hadn’t got far to go—a nice little flat near Leicester 
Square. Oh, yes, I was the prodigal grandfather. Ho, ho! Yes, 
that’s what they called me in the family.’ 

It was almost uncanny to hear this young man saying such odd 
things with so much sincerity. One had almost a conviction that 
it was not exactly improvisation. 

‘I was going along quite nicely—I remember that some youngster 
passed me howling that abominable song “ A bicycle made for two ” 
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—when I found that a fog was drifting down. I was too old to 
put on speed, and the beastly fog got thicker and thicker. In no 
time it was a regular pea soup ; it caught my asthma and gave mea 
dickens of atime. I tied my handkerchief over my nose and mouth 
and crawled along, but found at last I had lost my way. The 
streets were very dark, and I didn’t know whether I was steering 
north or south. It wasn’t a pleasant situation for an old chap to be 
found in, I can tell you. Well, I had a panic. I was really scared. 
I hurried this way and that, stumbling and choking, just trusting 
toluck. Praying that I’d meet somebody. 

‘Then suddenly I saw a lighted window. It was that of a small 
shop, at a corner, still open, or rather still lit up, for the door was 
shut. But I pushed in and a bell on the door started up an infernal 
clangour. Here I had a fit of coughing that almost killed me, and 
I clung to the counter. I thought that I was going to die there 
and then. I can remember it as clear as yesterday. 

‘When I had recovered I looked about me. It was an odd 
shop I was in, for there was absolutely nothing to sell init. Behind 
the counter stood a little wizened old man who was staring at me 
with peery eyes. He was as weird as his shop, for he was dressed 
in a blue jerkin with yellow stripes, and he had an odd cap with 
four points to it on his head. 

‘“ Oh dear, oh dear,” I said, “ I’ve lost my way in the fog.” 

‘“ Not lost surely,” said the queer, little old man ; “ found, you 
mean. You've found your way here,” and he tapped the counter 
with his nails. 

‘His voice was shrill, a squeak of a voice as though a mouse 
should speak English, and his accent was strange. 

** And now,” he went on, “ what can I do for you ?” 

‘“Show me the way to Leicester Square, if you please,” I 
answered. 

‘“Oh! but you must buy something first,” he said, insistent. 

‘“ What the devil do you keep, then?” I retorted. “ There’s 
nothing to buy, from the look of it.” 

‘“ Oh, lots of things, lots of things,” he squeaked. “ Here 
you can buy everything thatis unbelievable. Love philtres, second 
sight, invulnerability, winds, rain—a very good selection of nature 
goods—witches’ brooms, philosopher’s stone, blarney stone, all the 
talents, invisibility, magic carpets, anything you like, anything 
you don’t dare ask for. But what you want, old man, is... 
what you want is Elixir of Life. Have anewstart. Try it allover 
again.” 
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‘I may have taken just a thought too much whisky for an old 
fellow, though I wasn’t even tipsy. But I instantly believed every 
word that that queer old wizard said. I’ve thought since that he 
may have been a Lapp; the Lapp magicians had huge reputations, 
you know. Uncanny as it was, I believed then and there that he 
had Elixir of Life to sell. And life seemed very sweet. Five 
minutes ago I had thought that my last moment had come. You 
don’t know how sweet life can be till you’ve had seventy years of 
it and think that you are on the point of extinction. You were 
quite right when you said one can’t theorise about death-beds. 

“So I answered: “ All right, give me some Elixir of Life—but 
it will be devilish expensive, won’t it ? ” 

** Not at all, not at all,” squeaked the old man. “ We don’t 
try to make a profit here—merely to be useful.” 

‘He pulled out a drawer in the counter and put a small paper 
packet on to the top. 

‘“ There you are,” he squeaked. “ What do you say to five 
pounds ?” 

** But how do I know it isn’t a swindle ?”’ I asked. 

** Money back if it doesn’t work,” said the little old man. 

“I found a five-pound note and passed it over. I had always 
been a bit of a gambler. I liked the sport of the offer. I didn’t 
feel in the least afraid. The little old wizard opened the packet, 
took out a few chunks of the white stuff, just like that in the bottle, 
closed up the packet once more, and gave it to me. I slipped that 
into my pocket. Then I chewed on the dose he had handed to me. 

‘ My teeth weren’t very good, and I had a job to get it masticated 
enough to swallow. It had an odd taste: there was thyme in it 
and a burnt flavour and a flavour of something very raw. I can’t 
explain ; try it yourself, if youdare. Then about a minute after that 
I had swallowed the lot. I felt something like a violent bang in the 
middle of the back, and I shot into darkness and went whirling 
round and round and round. Oh, it was beastly. My mind was 
quite awake as if under the first whifis of an anesthetic. I wanted 
to stop the business and I couldn’t—I couldn’t. As I was whirling 
about I became conscious that I was being compressed. I was 
being squeezed smaller and smaller and still whirling round the whole 
time, as though I was being concentrated by an anti-centrifugal 
force, if you will allow it. Blackness and condensation, and beastli- 
ness, and my mind fighting wildly to get out of it, to get back, to 
be myself again. 

‘ And then at last the condensation and the whirling stopped, 
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an old — and I opened my eyes. There were great looming forms all about 
every F me, gigantic things, people fifty feet high, I thought—Titans. Be- 
hat he f wildered, I wanted to say “ What the devil has happened ?” and 
‘tions, F J opened my mouth and let out one frightful squall. 
lat he ‘Gee!’ said Quean. 

Five ‘Only more so,’ riposted the stranger fervently. ‘I won’t go 

You F jnto details, but if you think it fun being a baby,’—he turned to 
ATS of Barry—‘try it. Take adose. I used to lie there in my cradle, and 
were — |’d blast that Lapp magician till he should have shrivelled, but all 
' I could say was “ Goo-goo” and “ Bub-bub.” And the fools bent 
—but ff over me and said “ Look at the darling—he’s thinking of heaven.” 
I wasn’t, not by a long chalk. And when my godfathers and god- 
lon't mothers stood up and took over all my sins till I was fourteen, 
I thought “ Do you know what you are letting yourselves in for, 
aper my lads?” And the idiot parson dropped water into my eye, and 
I wanted to say, “ Blast you for a confounded fool—look out, can’t 
five you!” but I could only squall. Oh, heavens, how I did hate my 
own squalling ! ’ 

There was no humour in the young man’s voice, only an intense 

bitterness. 


YS ‘The thing was pretty complicated,’ he went on. ‘I can’t expect 
nt you to understand, let alone sympathise. It’s too comic. My 
et, parents were mere kids. Why, hang it all, I had a grandchild 
le, older than my own father. And the girl—I can’t call her my 
at mother—was only just twenty-four, and a harum-scarum twenty- 
“ four too ; for all that, I now had an elder brother aged three. Lord, 


d the things that babies have to suffer through the ignorance and 
4 witlessness of their parents! And there was I—I who had brought 
t up thirteen and had buried two wives and had grandchildren in 
i all directions—had to lie in my blessed cradle, exploding internally, 
and I had to put up with it. Besides, you know, I wasn’t a whole 
piece either. Mentally I was a man of seventy-four, physically 
I was a baby of one, imagine the contrast. And the maddening 
thing was that the only outward manifestations I could make were 
physical—that blasted baby had the upper hand every time. And 
so I’d get spanked. Spanked! Me, at seventy odd! I tell you, 
I still shudder when I remember the obloquy of that proceeding. 
And the filthy medicines that kids have to put up with. Ugh! 

‘T clung on, remembering that childhood is our happiest time 
in life. Is it? Wait till you’re seventy-seven and have an elder 
brother of six. You see, I couldn’t make my age pierce through 
my integument. Physically and mentally I was four, the cells of 
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my brain hadn’t got anything in them till I had learned it ; ther 
were two consciences in me, widely separated. Sometimes my oli 
self would come up near the surface, and I’d prattle off somethi 
which would make them shout with laughter. “ Have you hear 
Reggy boy’s latest ?” they would cry, and the blessed thing would 
be passed about till I was crimson with fury. Punch has half 
a dozen of my infant remarks in it. And it made me a favourite, 
which roused the little beast they dubbed my elder brother, to 
jealousy. He laid out for me, naturally. I would have done » 
in his place. Childhood’s happy days! Oh, lord! Fancy having 
to learn your A B C all over again, and having to learn it, needing 
to learn it. No knowledge was mine till I’d re-recollected it once 
more; the subconscious could be as awake as it liked, but it didn’t 
help me a bit. And so more spankings. And fancy having to 
read Henty and “ Eric ” all over again. Oh, the books they give 
children! And having to learn “ Casabianca” by heart. Frankly, 
I wonder why every kid doesn’t commit suicide. 

‘And school! When I used to be an old fool of a father I would 
tell my sons that school had been the happiest time of my life, 
They didn’t believe me, but I did believe myself. Of course I did. 
Well! take it from me that school is worse than being a baby. Oh 
yes, you’ve got bouncing health and spirits enough for a dozen. 
You survive it. But school is nine months of the year with never 
a moment when you really can do what you really yourself want to 
do. What with the master—and, worse, the boys themselves—it 
is the torture of the boot the whole time. Don’t you remember 
that old torture by which they used to squash a chap’s foot up with 
wedges ? That’s what school does to the mind. Boys are uncon- 
scious, they put up with it. But imagine me...me... ME 

. at eighty-five. I wasn’t unconscious. And I was getting 
nearer to the surface too. The more I learned, the older I got, 
the more I came up. So I had to look out, I had to watch myself, 
to act, to dissimulate. But even with all my care I couldn’t help 
being odd. Could I? Why, good lord, I had a whole ten years 
of expletives bottled up inside of me, and devastating expletives 
too! Oh yes, school was pretty devilish! 

‘ You’ve got to get this tangle of me and him clear. For instance 
when I was eighty-five, he was twelve. And he had the appetite 
oftwelve. Why, I’ve sat aghast at myself to see myself tucking in 
at parties—to see myself ruining my digestion for the future, but 
quite unable to stop myself. And yet, of course, I hadn’t the con- 
science of twelve years old. We can put the ju-ju on to kids, 
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they get ashamed, they believe that some petty peccadillo is a 
dreadful sin. But that wouldn’t wash with me. Of course J was 
the conscience. And to stand up for a pi-jaw before a young squit 
of a master who wasn’t old enough to make love to my youngest 
daughter, why obviously it was nonsense. And to get jaws from 
the chap who thought he was my father, the usual parental piffle, 
sacrifices we have made, hurts me more than it does you—the tripe 
that I had reeled off so complacently sixty years before—you know. 
.. . So, naturally, I earned a sour reputation. And I paid for it in 
the usual place. 

‘ Still I did get something from previous experience. I knew that 
a chap couldn’t properly keep his self-respect in life if he couldn’t 
box. That I did know, and that I was able to make that little 
beast of twelve understand. Yes, I went in hard for boxing lessons, 
and when I was big enough I knocked out one puny idiot of a master 
who wanted to cane me. I got bunked. So that was that. 

‘Of course I couldn’t take my new father seriously. I had had 
areal father, and a father of the eighteen twenties was some father, 
Ido assure you. He was a father a chap could look back to with 
pride. So I had to be in loco parentis to myself, if you understand 
me. All the time I was like a fussy old parent afraid that his son 
would go astray, and I was the parent and the son simultaneously. 
At seventy-three I’d been still a gay old spark. But I’d been shut 
up for twenty years in a kid. I’d begun to grow serious-minded. 
You’ve seen the clown in the circus wrestling with himself, grabbing 
himself by the neck, rolling over himself on the ground trying for 
agrip. Well, spiritually I was just like that. A sight for the gods 
toroar at. Well, I expect you'll be getting tired of this comedy.’ 

‘Oh, go on, man,’ said Quean. 

‘ Have a drink,’ I added. 

He accepted the whisky and soda and smiled at it grimly. 

‘Well, to make things shorter, you can imagine most of the rest. 
It was all of a par. A youngster goes into things blindly. His 
fun comes unexpectedly. Even an old boy of seventy-three gets 
lots of unexpected fun in life. But a man of ninety-three galli- 
vanting round as a lad of twenty gets nothing unexpected. Of 
course I had turned artist—nobody who has ever been an artist 
could ever bear to be anything else—much to the dismay of my 
parents, who had business traditions. But I was always looked 
on as queer; they gave me a decent allowance and prayed that 
I didn’t come too much of a mucker. And, of course, I couldn’t 
come a mucker. Myself wouldn’t let me. By now I was beginning 
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to look forward to the time when I would be about forty, when | 
would have settled down to an easy, untroubled existence. I was f 


hampered by rotten hereditary things in the flesh that my new 


parents had handed over. I couldn’t paint and I had lots of f 


business ability. It tore me to bits. I sometimes used to go to 
the Tate to look at my old paintings, and it made me weep with 
rage to remember the captivating simplicity of soul and the easy 
joy with which I had done those pictures. 

‘So I turned modernist. Oh, I know that there ave sincere 
modernists, and dam fine chaps too, but there are fake modernists 
as well. I was a fake, and my business ability showed me how to 
advertise properly. My folks were flabbergasted, horrified. They 
cut off my allowance, but I was making money. And then the war 
came. 

* Of course you can’t expect an old man of ninety-five to have 
the nerve of a lad of twenty-two. I got shell shock.’ 

‘Umph !’ said Harris with a note of satisfaction. 

‘I know what you are thinking,’ said the stranger quietly. 
‘ There’s the bottle at your elbow. Have a dose.’ 

‘Confound it, man,’ roared Harris, ‘ you contradict yourself. 
You say you were reborn a baby, yet here you have the identical 
stuff on you. It won’t tally, you know.’ 

‘I’m coming to that now,’ said the other. 

* Did you find the magician chap again ? ’ asked Quean eagerly. 
He seemed to be taking the tale for gospel. 

‘Ohno. That's the identical Elixir all right,’ said the stranger. 
‘It was this way. I saw that the only thing to do was to settle 
down to marry and get on with the business. Of course I got over 
the shell shock with time, and my people fixed up the allowance 
once more. They thought that I wasn’t properly responsible. I'd 
always been odd, you know. Everybody’ll tell you that. But 
when an old chap of a hundred and a young man of twenty-eight 
go wife-hunting together it leads to trouble and disappointment. 
I was discounting prettiness and he was discounting sense. I was 
like some of those fake turns in the cinema, all sorts of disjointed 
bits flashing in and out, now one mood and now another. Oh, we 
had some pretty times. But at last, four months ago, I met a 
girl that we both fell for, flat. No question about it. She was 
an artist, pretty, clever. Oh, God! 

‘Anyway, I won’t bore you about her. She was twenty-five. 
But an old chap of a hundred and four moves with caution. 
Thirty-two wanted to jump in—a hundred-and-four went canny. 
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But she really was—is ... No, I can’t tell you, nor want to. 


What the hell does it matter to you what she is, anyway ? 
‘And she got to like me too. Of course she was a bit taken 


| in by my work. I had to put up with that. She thought that I 


was a genius, you know. Genius, good lord! Still! I hadn’t 
asked her to marry me yet—I was dallying with it. A hundred 
and four wants to make exquisite moments last. He knows how 
short they are. By Jove, yes. How happy we were! And then 
yesterday...” 

He paused. He seemed to baulk at the final confession. Then 
he pulled himself together. 

‘No. I'll tell you all. I can’t bear that that chap ’—he nodded 
at Harris—‘ should go on disbelieving.’ 

So he continued in an even, controlled voice, as if he were telling 
the story of somebody else. 

‘I went to see her yesterday at tea-time. She met me all 
aglow. “Oh,” she said, “I’m so glad you’ve come. I’ve just 
got some old things from home. There’s a ripping bureau and a 
drawing I want valued.” I walked into the studio without sus- 
picion. She came running back to me with a framed picture. I 
took it. I stared at it. It was one of my own pencil drawings, 
signed and dated 1856. “It’s a portrait of great-grandmamma,” 
she said. I dropped the dam thing on to the floor. The glass 
crashed. The interval of confusion saved me. It was a portrait 
I had done of my first wife. Now I knew what was the haunting 
something that had so troubled and pleased me in the girl. She 
was my own great-grandchild. I could now perceive my first wife 
in her, and myself too. Of course in eighty odd years the youthful 
image of my poor wife had become dimmed over; I remembered 
her rather as she had died. I had been on the point of marrying 
my own great-grandchild! And I loved her. You'll believe that. 

‘Well, I settled myself to outward calm. The drawing hadn’t 
been injured. Then she went on, saying “And I’ve got an old 
bureau that used to belong to great-aunt Susan.” (She had kept 
house for me formerly. So she was dead.) “ And we’ve found an 
old secret drawer in it, and the funniest stuff inside.” She led me 
to the bureau, and there, with some old Savage Club notices and odds 
and ends, was the very packet of stuff in the same old paper that 
Thad got from the wizened little chap—a Lapp I believe he was. 
Evidently poor Susan had emptied my pockets and had popped 
the contents unthinkingly into this secret receptacle, which I knew 
well. It isn’t so much of a coincidence as it may seem at first. 
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I must have scores of grandchildren and great-grandchildren about, 
And some of them would inherit the artistic gift. 

‘So, you see, that’s how I got it back again. Of course I stole 
it. I couldn’t leave such disastrous stuff in the poor child’s 
possession.” 

He stopped. 

* But ’ I interjected, more to say something than with any 
settled sentence in my head to follow. My word seemed to start 
him off again. 

‘Well, a man can’t marry his own great-grandchild, can he? 
You'lladmit that. I don’t think it is actually forbidden, the prayer- 
book never envisaged such a contingency. How could it? On 
the other hand, am I her great-grandfather ? I’ve been walking 
about a night and a day asking myself that question. Which is I? 
Am I the spiritual me, one hundred and four years old, or am! 
the physical, which is only thirty-three? I can’t decide. I’m just 
torn in two.’ 

He stood up and pushed away his chair. 

‘There’s the Elixir,’ he said to Barry. ‘I'll present it to you. 
Take it, if you’re still so sure. I'll be going. Good night.’ 

He walked to the door. 

‘Where are you off to ?’ I cried, for he had disturbed me. 

* Well,’ he said sombrely, half in and half out of the door. ‘I’m 
about a hundred and four years old. Even with a liberal allow- 
ance, and I was pretty fit at seventy-three, I couldn’t expect more 
than a hundred, could I? So I think... I can’t stand it any 
longer, not after this ... This has finished it . . . I'll go back 
to where I’ve belonged these four years . . . or more perhaps.’ 

He shut the door. 

We sat dumbfounded for a moment. Then: 

‘ Clever bit of acting,’ said Harris, doggedly. 

‘ But he’s left his hat!’ exclaimed Quean. 

We both got up and jumped to the door. We ran down the 
passage and out into the road. A fog, just like that one he had 
described, had come drifting down, the street lamps were dim 
glow-worms in the choking gloom. Quean ran one way, I the 
other. But there was no sign of him. 

Crestfallen, we went back to the studio. 

* He’s gone,’ we said ; ‘ there’s a fog coming on.’ 

‘Who was he, anyway ?’ asked Barry, looking at Quean. 

‘Oh, I don’t know that either,’ said Quean in answer. ‘ One 
of those pals one picks up in a studio by accident. The name is 
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mumbled so that you don’t catch it. You meet him, on and off 
like that, and you never do know his name unless you become more 
intimate. At some odd moment you have to apologise for not 
having learned it. You know...’ 

‘Neat way of trying it on the dog,’ said Harris. ‘He had you 
spun finely, Quean, and you too, Braithwaite.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t really believe it,’ I protested loudly. ‘One 
couldn’t. ... But it was, well, convincing in a way.’ 

‘This mixture is odd stuff, though,’ said Harris, who had turned 
the substance out on to his palm. ‘I’ll take a sample and have it 
analysed. Interesting to see what he has made it up of. Yet 
why? I don’t really ... What fun can a fellow get in playing 
pranks of that kind? Cost him a hat, too.’ 


It was a week later when we all met once more at my 
studio. Harris had got his analysis. He was extremely pontifical 
about it. 

‘The stuff is a desiccated mixture of carbo-hydrate and amino- 
acids with a minute portion of rare mineral salts. The analysis 
has been difficult, for some of the material was extremely compli- 
cated. And there is something unusual about the texture.’ 

‘How complicated ? ’ said Quean with curiosity. 

Harris looked at him with a little sneer. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ here’s the simplest.’ 

And he scrawled on a sheet of paper a complicated diagram of 
letters and short lines like a mathematical problem gone mad. 

‘Good heavens! and you understand that ?’ said Quean. 

‘Of course,’ answered Harris, grumpily. ‘It’s quite simple, 
that one is. And there’s uranium in it and traces of the salts of 
some rare elements you'll never have heard of.’ 

‘What ones ? ’ asked Barry. 

‘ Oh—neodymium and thulium and erbium, for instance.’ 

‘Good lord! is it poison ? ’ asked Barry. 

‘No,’ said Harris. 

‘How do you know ?’ 

‘Tried it on the cat,’ said Harris, impatiently. 

‘So that’s that,’ remarked Quean, flippantly. ‘Now then, 
Barry, take your dose like a little gentleman.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Barry, with a movement of impulsive horror ; 
‘I wouldn’t take the stuff for a thousand pounds. I don’t care 
what it is made of. It is uncanny.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense,’ retorted Harris. He gets very angry at 
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the slightest hint of a recoil from the supernatural. ‘Uncanny be 
sugared. There’s nothing uncanny in that sense in this life.’ 

‘Well, Harris,’ said Barry, who had been saving up for the 
dramatic moment, ‘ I'll tell you anyhow that chap’s tale was true,’ 

‘ Bosh,’ retorted Harris succinctly. 

‘That chap was Mellitt,’ said Barry. 

‘What, the spheroidist ? ’ I exclaimed. 

‘Exactly,’ replied Barry. ‘And substantially everything he 
told us about himself is true. My wife found it out. She happens 
by chance to know the girl slightly. Of course she got the tale 
from the other end. But we put our yarns together and they made 
one. Since that night Mellitt has disappeared. The girl is dis- 
tracted. And all that about his queerness, the shell shock, the 
portrait, and the old bureau is absolutely O.K. And there is where 
he got the stuff from. Just as he said. The poor girl is down and 
out. She’s certain he’s gone off and committed suicide somehow. 
Oh, by the way, her great-grandfather was Welding, and he wasa 
pal of Ruskin. It’s all absolutely gospel.’ 

‘Oh, you artists make me tired,’ said Harris. ‘ You discover 
that the plausible, credible part is true, and so you go on to imply 
that the improbable, incredible, impossible part is true also. That 
is a typical human method of reasoning. It’s like the old naturalist 
who wanted to describe the chameleon, and so took one part of 
camel and one part of lion and was quite satisfied with the product. 
That chap Mellitt was cracked. He had an hallucination. Why, 
his work is cracked, and he has had shell shock. What could be 
more patent? But I detest this sort of mystification. Do you 
remember Bradlaugh’s experiment with the watch ? I tell you that 
this stuff is perfectly innocuous. Here, I'll prove it too.’ 

He tipped a measure into his hand and in spite of a startled 
exclamation from us all he clapped the substance into his mouth. 
He chewed for a few moments and then swallowed. I don’t know 
what we expected. Is it really possible that we expected to see 
him fall dead ? But, unharmed, Harris grinned fatly at us. 

‘Dam fools,’ he said, and picked up his hat. 

‘ All the same,’ said Quean in a weak voice, ‘ you’ve got pluck, 
old man.’ 

‘Pluck? Rats,’ replied Harris gruffly. ‘I knew that there was 
nothing init. Well, I must be going. Good night.’ 

He stalked out of the door, scornfully scientific. 

‘ Of course, I’m a fool,’ said Quean, looking at the bottle, ‘ but 
I’m hanged if I would have risked it.’ 
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It was late on the next morning that Quean came floundering 

into my studio. 

‘Tsay,’ he yelled, ‘ have you seen ? ’ 

‘Seen what ?’ I asked, looking up from my work. 

* Harris.’ 

‘What about him ?’ 

‘Well, he’s dead ! ’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Yes. I got the early Star to look up the betting news, and 
there it is.’ 

He held out the paper. 

‘There. “Sudden death of a well-known scientific writer.” ’ 

‘TI say,’ I ejaculated, staring at Quean. 

‘Heart failure. Dropped in Sloane Square running for a bus. 
Of course he always was too fat.’ 

‘ But——’ I said. 

‘I know,” answered Quean. ‘It may be coincidence, but it 
makes you think.’ 

Yes, indeed. It does make me think. Of course I know that 
in reality my imaginings must be foolishness. Poor old Harris died 
of heart failure simply enough. And yet, the picture of that 
bitter, broken man Mellitt will rise up, appallingly convincing. Oh 
yes, he was mad and he had suffered from shell shock; he was a 
faker trying an advertising dodge on an audience ; he was a complex 
kind of a practical joker. After all, Harris didn’t disappear when 
he took the stuff, and Mellitt had said that the Elixir had worked 
almost instanter. And yet, I reflect that perhaps in thirty years 
the stuff could have lost some of its intrinsic potency ; or that 
Harris was younger, his vitality had more natural resistance to be 
overcome; or that perhaps there wasn’t a baby convenient for the 
precise moment. 

Anyway, try as I will, I cannot rid myself of the feeling, grotesque 
as it may be, that possibly, somewhere, the scientific soul of 
Harris—Harris with his wealth of knowledge about atoms, molecules, 
electrons, quantums, and relativity, with his ponderous certitude— 
in a year or so will be heartily spanked by a motherly palm—and 
will be squalling. 

And yet, on the other hand, there’s the cat. But, dash it all, 
a cat has nine lives. Perhaps only one of them took flight. A cat 
ought to be able to get along with eight. 

Yet, it 7s queer to think of Harris squalling. Very queer. 

















BASQUE NOTES. 
BY E. D. CUMING. 


Aut those afflicted with defects of the process of nutrition, says 
the Guide-book, or those in whom the process of nutrition is slowing 
down, may come to the Basque coast with the certainty of benefit 
from February to the end of May. I am not sure what those 
maladies are; but will add that those suffering from any disease 
amenable to rain should come in February; benefit cannot fail 
to ensue. For the rest I am in entire accord with the Guide-book ; 
during practically the whole year you may depend on the sea-air 
stimulant, and in summer upon the exceptional luminosity of 
our climate. During the winter months the sea-air stimulant 
perhaps errs on the side of vigour; but if it is then difficult to 
keep your hat on, there is compensation in what we call the water- 
works—the great Atlantic rollers exploding—exploding is the word 
—on the St. Jean de Luz breakwater and the rock-bound coast. 
A good display brings out the local photographer who specialises 
in picture-posteards. As for that luminosity : the British residents 
at St. Jean say it is never oppressively hot ; and inquire, wonder- 
ingly, why more of their kind do not make their home where living 
is cheap and servants easy to get—and keep. The explanation, 
I apprehend, is that Britons do not know. Other peoples have 
discovered the attractions of the place, whence an industry of the 
present day, which is building villas. 

This was not always the conspicuous industry. The lieges have 
engaged in others, and to those others is due the wealth of the town. 
In the long ago large fortunes were acquired by piracy, and the 
successful among pirates, on retirement from active misdoing, 
erected for themselves large houses. When the pirate business 
came to an end—the British Navy had some say in that—the 
Basque adopted whaling as an alternative, a calling which, if 
malodorous, was nearly as remunerative as piracy and less open 
to adverse remark. At this stage of its history the town must 
have smelt dreadful; but more fortunes were made and more 
fine houses built. In course of time the whales deserted the Bay 
of Biscay and neighbouring seas for waters less troubled; and 
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whaling ceased to pay. The mariner, undaunted, then turned 
attention to the sardine, whereby he makes fortunes larger than 
ever. It was at this juncture he adopted tomato-coloured trousers. 

One small black mark must here be registered against the 
Basque: he has never erected a monument to the man who hit 
upon the notion of preserving sardines in oil; a regrettable piece 
of ingratitude, for until that man showed how to perpetuate, 
and to my mind emphasise, the virtues of the sardine, no fortune 
worth mention was made. Now, besides yielding wealth to the 
few it provides wages for the many. The female population of 
St. Jean de Luz and its suburb across the river, Ciboure, spends 
its life packing sardines and tunny; the former nine months of 
the year, the latter the remaining three. 

And if the sardine fisherman owes thus much to that unknown 
benefactor, how much more owes he to another who, so to speak, 
is ever at his elbow? Were his veneration for Papal authority 
less profound he would, I am persuaded, seek the Beatification 
of the common porpoise, his guide and friend. It is the porpoise 
who shows where lurk the vast shoals about which he spreads his 
200-yard long net. It were a seemly thing to appoint Phocena 
Patron Saint of sardine fishers; P. communis does more for them 
than all the saints do for their devotees. 

In addition to wealth and wages, the sardine furnishes daily 
and free entertainment. When the motor trawlers come rushing 
through the gaps in the breakwater of an evening, a swift procession, 
everybody who is not playing pelota, drifts to the quay. The first 
boat comes alongside; the catch, baled into shallow wooden trays, 
is sent up hand over hand, the trays piled in tens that all may 
reckon at a glance how many thousand fish are there. The 
auctioneers, stout men and women of grave habit, stand chewing 
pencils awaiting the buyers who are hurrying down vehicles, from 
motor lorry to hand-barrow. From the boat’s deck a word is 
shouted. An auctioneer takes pencil from his or her lips and says 
‘Thirty francs ?’ in a feeling undertone. Then bidding begins— 
in an undertone, as though each rise of a franc were a secret between 
bidder and auctioneer. Within five minutes it is done; active 
and eager helpers of all ages and both sexes fall upon those piles 
of trays and fall over one another packing the spoil on the lorry 
with feverish haste. Howmuch? Fres.35 per 1,000 for the small 
fish; fres. 45 for the larger (which means anything over six 
inches). More boats are panting alongside; yet more are racing 
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between fans of spray through the wall-bound harbour mouth to 
await their turn at the quay. If the porpoise has been kind each 
boat’s fo’c’sle is boarded off as a receptacle for fish and a skiff 
or two filled besides. The auctioneers proceed with business—ip 
an undertone. An hour or more, and all is over; a few million 
sardines are on their way to factory and railway station; quay 
and tomato trousers silvered o’er with fish scales remain to bear 
witness to the event of the day. 

The size of the catch may vary widely—and the prices ; the 
attraction never. 

When the Basque is not a fisherman he is usually a farmer; 
and he farms amid surroundings which, in the Valley of the Nivelle 
at least, combine with the homely beauties of Devonshire the rugged 
grandeurs of the Scottish Highlands. From deep hedge-bound 
lanes, brilliant with primrose and violet, he raises his eyes to the 
snow-capped crowns of the Pyrenees and the wood-clad slopes of 
the foot-hills. His principal crop is maize; and his principal 
live-stock swine ; for pork is much esteemed in these parts, witness 
the gathering of pigs in our market every Thursday. And here ] 
would ask why the Basque, an expert, is at no pains to study the 
idiosyncrasies of the pig? His are the crude methods of ou 
unthinking selves; but I will not criticise him for that he thus 
resembles many another. The only farmer within my ken who 
knows how to cope with pigs is he of Tuscany. He does not tie 
a string to the pig’s hind leg, and with a stick squander time and 
temper driving the animal whither it would not go. Nay! A 
man of wisdom, he makes the job over to his wife or daughter, who, 
armed with her knitting and a pocketful of maize, makes appeal 
to the right end of the pig. She leads the way, plying her needles, 
now and again plunging hand into pocket, therefrom to scatter a 
little grain. And thus is accomplished in Arcadian harmony the 
longest journey under the hottest Italian sun. How much more 
pleasing this display of grateful anticipation behind than that too 
familiar exhibition of wanton perversity in front! It is ever 
easier to lead than to drive ; a maxim applicable to other than pigs. 

Having now reviewed the climate and principal industries of 
the country, let us glance at the people themselves. 

Nobody knows whence the Basque came; for generations 
learned men have toiled at the problem of his origin; seeking it 
through his physiognomy, his language and his folk-lore. Of his 
language something anon—my own opinion is that it echoes the 
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’prentice effort at the Tower of Babel, but this is not accepted 
by authority. Study of the folk-lore leaves choice between a 
(eltic ancestry and an Oriental—or anything between. 

If discovery of his origin would reveal to us the source of the 
Basque’s endearing qualities the quest were indeed worth pursuit ; 
whether you meet him in south-western France or north-western 
Spain he is always the same cheery, amiable, courageous, honourable 
fellow. Neither Frenchman nor Spaniard—and let you not forget 
it-but Basque. It seems paradoxical; but I attribute to his 
native amiability the disappearance of that strange race called 
Cagots, representatives of which arrived here during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. From the circumstance that the Cagot 
dialect included Hindustani words it was concluded that he came 
from the East. From the fact that he had come so far it was 
concluded that he would have wandered yet farther, but for the 
Atlantic. It was the ocean that stopped him; he looked upon it 
and sat him down distraught ; to be precise he decided to settle 
at Ciboure. The Basque law-givers did not know what to make 
of these strange gipsy-like folk and eyed them askance ; the Basques 
at that time had not been absorbed into the French body politic, 
and made their own laws ; and they proceeded to frame legislation 
dealing with the Cagot in the spirit wherein the Italians of the 
Middle Ages dealt with the Jew. The law began by insulting 
him frankly and venomously. It told him that he was a diseased 
sheep, a mental deficient, a leper, and a few other things like that. 
It forbade him to dwell in any town; he must live far from the 
haunts of men ; he must not enter the church by the common door 
or put his finger-tip in the common holy water stoup, but use a 
door and a stoup set apart for him; and when in church he was 
not to mix with the congregation but sit in a balcony with his 
own unclean kind—the Basque church is a great hall round which 
tun three tiers of narrow balcony each affording space for a single 
long bench. The Cagot might not enter the market; he might 
not presume to touch food exposed for sale. And, to the end 
that he might be known at a glance, he was to wear a patch of 
ted cloth on his shoulder. (The yellow label of the Jew recurs to 
mind.) A rule that looks curious at first sight was that he might 
not go barefoot: but this is explained when we remember that 
the touch of a Cagot was pollution ; and a barefooted man might 
Tun against another in the dark. If a Cagot approached a Basque 
maware, the former was required to cry aloud and ‘ flee far from 
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his presence.’ Touching food was punishable with death ; to go f 


barefoot rendered the Cagot liable to have his heel pierced with 
a red-hot iron. 


Had the Basque’s bite been as bad as his legislative bark the f 


Cagot must have led a sorry life of it. 

But it was not. Whatever the views of his law-givers, the 
man-in-the-street could not live up to them. The Cagots were 
quiet folk who, baffled in their wanderings by the Atlantic, and 
disinclined to turn back, only asked to dwell in peace. That 
terrifying legislation fell into disuse ; the Cagots won toleration; 
then friendship; then Basque and Cagot began to marry one 
another; and after that the whole legislative edifice crumbled 
away as a matter of course. Any other people would have exter- 
minated the Cagot or driven him away. The amiable Basque 
simply absorbed him. ‘ Pure types of the race are now very rare, 
says the Guide-book. Such a change within the space of a mere 
century ! 

It is a commonplace to say that no two races really like each 
other ; individuals like individuals, but there is no such thing as 
real affection between race and race, with, so far as Europe is 
concerned, one exception: British and Basques do like each other. 
They have in common love of games and athletics, and this creates 
a tie. Pelota is the special game of the country ; there are several 
varieties, and its simplest form resembles fives, in that it is played 
against a wall, the ball struck with the naked hand. Every village, 
however small, has its pelota court—a smooth-faced wall 15 to 20 feet 
high and anything up to 30 feet long, with a cement floor in front; 
flanked, often, with tiers of stone seats for spectators. And here 
at all hours of daylight assemble the men and boys for a game. 
If the public court be occupied the would-be players adjourn to 
the nearest blank wall which is not disfigured by that too-frequent 
notice ‘ Défense de jouer a la Pelote’—a left-handed tribute to its 
popularity. From the fact that the ground under the old porch 
of Bayonne Cathedral has been turfed over and planted with 
shrubs it is to be inferred that the now fading notice forbidding 
players to make use of that wall did not suffice. From the ardent 
pelotist no wall is sacred. 

The game may be less scientific than the Italian Pallone, but 
demands far more activity. Every male person plays; he begins at 
about the age of three and continues till age and decrepitude forbid ; 
then he looks on. Now and again large posters announce a grand 
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' match between champions of different towns or localities. These 


take place in a covered court, and if you would see such a match 
it behoves you to book a seat well in advance ; hours before the 
time appointed for play the approaches are packed with eager 
crowds. The famous player occupies much the same place in 
popular esteem as the famous football player does in England ; he 
isa hero. Once, in the long ago, Perkain, a great pelotist, got into 
trouble of a sort that made it expedient for him to seek safety 
on the other side of the frontier. It came to his knowledge that 
another great player, Carutchet by name, was vapouring and 
challenging all comers at Aldudes. This was not to be borne; 
at the risk of his head Perkain travelled through the mountains, 
appeared meteor-like at Aldudes, took on Carutchet, a worthy 
antagonist, and beat him. Which done, escorted by admirers to 
the number of 6000, he made his way back to safety while the 
myrmidons of the law hovered around unable, for the admirers, to 
arrest him. I have my doubts whether the myrmidons really 
wanted to; they were pelotists themselves. 

On Sunday the Basque comes out as a sportsman ; but do not 
suppose he neglects his devotions; on the contrary, at 5 A.M. 
he attends the Messe des Chusseurs, as notified on the church door ; 
and having made his soul, as the Irish say, he straps an umbrella 
to his bicycle handle, attaches to various parts of his anatomy 
lunch-basket, cartridge and game-bags, and betakes him to the 
field. It must be confessed that his conception of ‘game’ is as 
undeveloped as that of the Italian; but he is improving, thanks 
to petticoat influence. Wives and sisters have put their feet down, 
says Madeleine, our domestic. When Alphonse, her brother, who 
is mad about shooting, brought home a really good bag—four 
sparrows, two chaffinches and a wagtail—Madeleine refused to 
cook them on the plea that they were not worth the trouble ; 
and gave Alphonse to understand that she would be at pains to 
pluck nothing smaller than a blackbird; also, I understand, she 
drew invidious comparisons between the food value of that bag 
and the cost of cartridges expended by Alphonse, who, though 
un chasseur enragé, is not a good shot. The attitude of Madeleine, 
if adopted by wives and sisters generally, will do more for the 
smaller fowl than Bird Protection Acts which are but indifferently 
enforced. 

The height of the chasse season, if the expression may be 
allowed, is October, when the migrants fly south. Then the chasseur 
VOL. LXIII.—NO. 377, N.S. 37 
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whose antics shall lure within range the passing flight. But the 
number thus killed is relatively small; made negligible by what 
we are taught is La Chasse des Palombes. You are to know that 
the pigeons on their southward journey fly low through the passes 
in the mountains; and they have their established routes, used 
since migratory movements first began; and why they remain 
staunch to these routes when such advantage is taken of their 
fidelity, only a wood-pigeon could explain. One such line of 
flight is through a pass about three miles from the village of Sare 
on the frontier ; this is a gully wide at the northern end and narrow 
at the Spanish end; and between the trees at the latter, the 
chasseurs spread nets in such wise as to intercept the birds. At 
suitable points are posted beaters—or rather stops—equipped with 
white flags wherewith to deflect the flight into the right aerial track, 
and, lest the birds fly too high and pass over the net, with éperviers 
—curiously shaped wooden implements painted white—which they 
hurl at the flight. This latter device is based on observation of 
the behaviour of wood-pigeons alarmed by their commonest foe, 
the sparrow-hawk. Mistaking the épervier for a hawk rising to 
get above them and make his stoop, the birds plunge downward, 
and, panic-stricken, plunge into the nets; when other chasseurs 
posted for the purpose release the nets and throw them with the 
entangled pigeons to the ground. Chasse and chasseur, you perceive, 
wear more catholic significance than sport and sportsman. A 
hundred birds or more may be taken at one drive; a day’s bag 
may number as many as 1200. 

The Course Landaise is the institution that reveals the Basque 
at his most active and daring. His antagonist is a small Spanisb- 
bred cow with unpleasantly sharp horns and a distaste for being 
shouted at by man. The cow, confined by a long rope, is the 
aggressor; her object is to toss him who faces her with vocal 
defiance; she is not handicapped by rules and the man is; he 
awaits her charge and jumps at the last moment; he may jump 
high enough to let her pass under; he may jump aside; mindful 
always that if he jump too soon the cow will spin round on her 
own axis, so to say, and catch him; if too late, material and 





can really make a bag, and the market is simply flooded with 
wood-pigeons ; not all victims of the gun. Farmers and owney 
of land, it is true, shoot the migrating birds over a decoy ; they f 
erect in some tall tree or on a high ridge a tiny hut; ensconce § 
themselves therein and with strings manipulate the wood<n pigeon [ 
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damaging aid from those horns will contribute to a higher jump 
than was contemplated. An expert will stand with both feet in 
his beret, the Basque skull-cap, and make his jump without dropping 
it; or face the cow with feet tied together. It is the greater 
agility of the cow that renders her a more dangerous foe than a 
bull, who cannot turn with such lightning rapidity. This very 
sporting ‘ diversion,’ as our grandsires would have called it, is to 
be seen at Dax (known to the rheumatic) among other places. 

Concerning now the Basque woman: the stranger in the land 
is likely to meet her first as a domestic in the house of a Briton ; 
service in a British household is the ambition of the farmer’s 
daughter; and the British household welcomes her. A light- 
hearted, friendly person, her methods do not accord with old- 
fashioned standards; she is prone to hymn the rising sun and 
disturb your beauty sleep with a voice sometimes melodious. The 
mistress whose conception of the domestic proprieties is rigid may 
be shocked when Dominica enters the drawing-room, hands behind, 
and smilingly invites Madame to guess who these letters just left 
by the factewr are from; for Dominica has somehow learned to 
identify the caligraphy of Madame’s correspondents, knows what 
letters are most desired, and wishes to tantalise ere she gives a 
pleasant surprise. When M’sieu and Madame leave for a visit to 
England, Dominica and her fellows are not content to offer formal 
adieux on the doorstep; they assemble at a top storey window 
and with towels wave them out of sight. The telegraph boy, 
handing in his pale green billet, will express the hope that he is 
not the bearer of evil news. The identity of Madame’s corre- 
spondents may be no concern of Dominica; the contents of the 
telegram may be no concern of the boy; but you overlook this 
detail for the goodwill of it. 

All this time you are waiting to hear about the most interesting 
thing connected with the Basques. They who have studied it 
assign the place of honour to the language ; they call it fascinating, 
absorbing, intriguing—you might think they referred to a cross- 
word puzzle. It is not for one exhaustively ignorant of the tongue 
to gainsay the students ; yet I confess that to him whose soul is 
not in philology, Basque appears to have defects. At first sight— 
on villa gate-posts—it gives a slight shock. I suppose, though, that 
‘Seaview ’ or ‘ The Acacias ’ would look as uncouth in the Basque 
eye as ‘Chokopolita’ or ‘Ttirritta’ do in ours; but still—— 
Nevertheless we must approach with respectful awe a language 
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so rich and flexible; a language whose ‘verb in all its dialects 
has developed eleven moods and ninety-one tenses.’ It looks, too, 
as though it might be musical. Be pleased to read a few lines of 
what I am told is a Spanish dialect : 


‘ Pernando nola bizitzen baizan 
bikariyuan auzuan, 
egun batian abisatu-ta 
etxea ekarri zuan, 
biyak izketan egondu zian 
ordu-bete bat osuan, 
txerriya il-da partiziyuak 
nola guardatuko zuan.’ 


That, as you have guessed, is verse; percolating through 
French it may be freely rendered thus : 


“ Now the house where Pernando abode 
Was adjacent to that of the priest : 
He invited his reverence in 
To talk over dividing a beast ; 

For his pig was about to be killed 
And the village expected a feast. 
*Twas a difficult problem to solve, 
And they talked for an hour at least.’ 


The whole masterpiece treats of a pig Pernando Amezketarri was 
about to slaughter. When his neighbours kill one they always 
bestow upon him, whose deformed hands forbid manual work, the 
best morsels ; and he is sorely exercised to know how he may best 
requite their attentions. Mr. Amezketarri recites his poems at a 
pitch over the pig-pens on market days; and sells them, price 
5 centimes. Like other literary persons, he will accept more if 
tendered. 

But be of good courage. You need not, to hold converse with 
a Basque, master his z-abounding tongue. Every man and woman 
speaks either French or Spanish, or both, as well as his own language. 
You may be glad to know this if contemplating a sojourn at St. Jean 
de Luz or other of our coast resorts, where, says the Guide-book, 
you will find your skin rapidly taking colour. 
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, DHE TRAGEDY OF THE PASS. 


[nv the course of my wanderings around and about this world of 
ours, I have been involved in many adventures; some of these 
were mere escapades undertaken more or less foolishly, when the 
valour of ignorance was strong within me, others had an aspect 
of grimness which I can only truly appreciate in retrospect, and 
not a few, unfortunately, dragged bleak tragedy in their train. 
To this last class belongs the experience which I am now to relate. 
It dates a good way back, but my memory recalls the episode 
vividly, for in those days history was being made, and I played 
my youthful part in the making. 

It was early winter in the year 1897, when my party reached 
the vicinity of the afterwards notorious Chilcoot Pass. This was 
the year of the great Klondyke ‘ Rush.’ It is true that the following 
spring marked the official opening of the Rush—according to 
novelists. But the pioneers went in in 97. I was one of them. 
My companions were two of my own countrymen, hard as nails, 
and experienced in all kinds of travel. They were known as ‘ Mac’ 
and ‘Stewart’ on the trail. As for me, I was little more than a 
boy, with an engineer’s training, but necessarily little experience ; 
still what I lacked in knowledge I made good with enthusiasm. It 
is the way of youth. 

We found the Pass ‘closed.’ Winter had set her seal on the 
mountains and on the rivers. The summit of the Chilcoot—by 
which was known the last 750 feet of almost precipitous ascent— 
was not only garbed in white : a blue-green glacier straddled on top, 
and sent icy tentacles groping far below. About two hundred men 
had arrived before us, and had formed a logged settlement at 
timber limit, some four miles down the Dyea gorge. Some of these 
had seen the Pass, and some hadn’t. Those of the latter class, 
and they predominated, were more concerned about the gold which 
remained in the pockets of the disappointed pioneers than in the 
yellow metal of the distant creeks. They were a rough lot, and 
comprised the worst of many nationalities. They lay in wait for 
the newcomer on the trail of sorrow, and by threats or blandish- 
ment too often accomplished their purpose, so that many returned 
tuned to civilisation before they had even glimpsed the crowning 
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danger of the trail. The Pass was impossible until the spring, 9 
everyone said. Even if a man might climb the snowy steep he 
could never hope to transport his outfit under the conditions pr. 


vailing. No place for foothold could be seen on that blank wall of 


whiteness, and he who would make a track must attempt the task 
unladen—and of what service was this? So the motley population 
of Sheep Camp, as the conglomeration of huts down the gorge was 
named, had variously reconciled itself to the long wait that seemed 
inevitable. 

Apart from the noisy faction of gamblers and cut-throats who 
dominated the scene, all sorts and conditions of men were congre- 
gated here, for young and old, fit and unfit, had feverishly answered 
the gold call. To these the prospect of remaining at Sheep Camp 
all through the winter was dreadful. They knew that in the spring 
fresh hordes of gold-seekers would be upon them, and with the trail 
then open to all, the weary pioneers would probably find them- 
selves last in the Rush instead of first. They were using up their 
stores too, that they had brought so far, and to many this meant 
the utter failure of their quest. For few had brought more than 
sufficient for their needs on the trail. 

Therefore when we three came along the camp was seething 
with all sorts of gloomy prognostications. Another fear, too, had 
come upon the dwellers in the Shadow of the Pass. A calm-voiced 
Canadian had prophesied that the glacier on the heights directly 
above the camp would come down with the first blizzard. He was 
right—but that is another story. It was here that I met the 
genial ruffian known afterwards far and wide as ‘Soapy Smith.’ 
‘Soapy ’ was rather good to me in these dangerous days. Having 
by way of introduction shot off one of the ear-flaps of my beaver- 
skin cap, he waited patiently, with an amused expression on his 
fiery features, while I rummaged in the rear of my nether garments 
for the heavy ‘colt’ concealed there. He stayed my search, 
however, when my hand closed on the butt of the weapon. 

‘Say, pard,’ said he, ‘ that thar gun o’ yours is a mighty good 
gun, but it aint worth a darn if you keep it out o’ sight. Heave 
away the holster, lad, an’ hang the shooter on your belt where you 
can reach it handy. Thar’s a darn lot o’ bad men around here, 
I kin tell ye!’ 

Here, also, I was brought in touch with sundry picturesque 
figures who might have stepped out of the pages of a wild west 
‘thriller.’ Black Bolton, the recognised leader of a particularly 
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quarrelsome gang, was a tall, piratical-looking individual with a 
quick temper who was nevertheless not nearly so villainous as he 
pretended to be. He was not one of the openly lawless fraternity, 
but his methods of creating excitement in camp when things became 
over quiet for his liking were not looked upon with favour by the 
more peaceable members of the community. The ‘Judge’ who 
represented these was a stoutly built man, heavy of feature, slow 
of speech, but like lightning on the draw. This last accomplish- 
ment of his created both wonderment and admiration among his 
followers. He never enlightened them, however, as to how he, a 
self-styled dispenser of justice, should have attained such an 
enviable celerity with a deadly weapon of offence. He was one 
of the many human mysteries in these parts at that time, and it 
was unwise to be curious ! 

Perhaps my companions were more grieved than I was at our 
enforced stay in Sheep Camp, for life was intensely interesting to 
me at this stage, and I felt that here indeed was the very heart of 
Romance. 

Each day we made a pilgrimage to the base of the summit to 
gaze at the frosted barrier that blocked our way, and once I suc- 
ceeded in climbing to the very top, where I got an awesome view of 
(rater Lake, the source of the mighty Yukon, with beyond, the 
majestic pine-clad valley that led north to the land of our desire. 

Looking back as I had come, I marvelled how the ascent had 
heen accomplished. Far, far below, my companions looked like 
mere specks against the white background, and so directly beneath 
were they that I tossed a snowball down, which landed at their 
feet. 

A great idea then flashed into my brain, and I determined to 
discuss it with Mac immediately I got down. I reached the ‘ scales,’ 
as the saucer-like depression at the foot of the summit was called, 
after a nerve-racking experience, for there was no ‘ facilis descensus 
Averni’ about the Chilcoot under snow, unless one wanted to come 
down as a corpse, which I didn’t. 

Mac and Stewart were no longer alone. A tall elderly man was 
standing by them, though no word was being spoken. A little 
way apart, a slight youth, muffled in furs, looked at me with startled 
eyes. The man had apparently been watching me, for now he said : 

‘Could you make that climb again, my boy ?’ ‘ 

‘T’'m going to do it again!’ I answered firmly. ‘I’m going to 
throw a steel rope bridge over that Pass if I die in the attempt.’ 
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‘You probably would,’ he commented mildly, ‘ unless—unless 
I gave you a hand.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. Untried youth is impatient 
of age, and for a moment I thought that this must be one of the 
misfits of Sheep Camp come to offer cheap advice. But his face 
held me. It was of rugged mould, lighted up by a pair of deeply 
luminous eyes. There was something about it that radiated 
strength. I instinctively felt that this man was a leader and no 
follower of others. He studied me quizzically, while I deliberated 
with myself, and then he spoke again : 

‘I’m an engineer, laddie, and I guess you’re of the same breed, 
I even think we’ve got a bond in common in the country we hail 
from. I came, like the rest, to make a fortune. According to the 
newspapers there was wealth for everyone on the Klondyke trail, 
and I needed it badly. But, here am I, up against my old friend, 
Nature, as usual.’ 

It was now that Mac nudged me and whispered a name into my 
ear. I had imagined myself immune to surprise by this time, for 
at Sheep Camp were there not bankers, lawyers, clergymen, doctors, 
soldiers, poets and what not—a silent army of men, with pain in 
their hearts, and maybe a secret in their lives? I thought I could 
no longer be moved by bizarre happenings of any kind ;_ but I was 
mistaken. This was a man of my own race whom I knew to be 
distinguished in two continents—and he was on the gold trail! 
I could scarcely believe it. 

‘ Are you really Dalrymple, the famous engineer who built the 
—— Bridge?’ I asked, staring at him in wonder. 

‘That same, laddie; Iamtheculprit ; a good enough engineer, 
maybe, but no financier, and thereby hangs the usual tale of woe.’ 

He spoke in whimsical fashion, yet young as I was I could vision 
behind the mask : here was a man with honoured grey hairs, facing 
smilingly the battle which should have been youth’s prerogative. 
Part of my mental make-up was an unwavering admiration for 
men who had ‘ done things,’ and my allegiance went over to the 
engineer at once. 

‘I’m with you,’ I said hurriedly, ‘and Mac’s an engineer too, 
though he’s too bulky to climb. As for Stewart, he’s a sailor and 
can clamber about like a monkey, so he’s bound to be useful.’ 

Dalrymple laughed heartily ; evidently he was no misanthrope 
in spite of his fallen fortunes. He explained that he and his son 
had arrived at Sheep Camp during our absence, on that same day, 
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| but had been unable to get any information about the Pass beyond 


that it was considered ‘ closed ’ for the winter. 

‘ Life is short, my lad,’ said he, ‘ and I have no mind to hibernate 
in the gorge if I can possibly get ahead, and I don’t see why everyone 
shouldn’t get ahead if I can find some co-operation among the men.’ 

‘Dad,’ spoke the slim youth, coming forward, ‘it looks—very 
terrible. Do you really think anything can be done ?’ 

The engineer smiled, and patted the youngster on the shoulder, 
but he made no answer to the question. 

There was no lack of co-operation offered when the great plan 
was made known to the camp. The engineer’s announcement 
came like a bombshell among the assembled miners. There were 
many, of course, who jeered at the suggestion that the Pass could 
be ‘ bridged,’ but the majority were wildly enthusiastic. Oddly 
enough it was Black Bolton, the desperado, who made the first 
offer of assistance, and to the astonishment of all, he and the Judge 
joined forces and discussed the wonderful idea quite amicably. 

The steel rope necessary to provide the ‘ travelling way’ was 
obtained in short lengths from the various ‘ outfits’ of the men, 
and spliced into lengthy sections. Pulleys large and pulleys small 
were carved out of pine tree boles, and smoothed and grooved with 
tomahawk and bowie knife. Rough tripods were hewn from the 
springy birches, and a giant windlass was fashioned, that defied 
description, so cunningly was it reinforced with bands of metal 
stripped from the sleigh treads, and all sorts of odds and ends of 
iron and steel that could be gleaned about the camp. 

Fully a week was occupied in making these preparations for the 
conquest of the Pass, and during that time my particular job was 
‘steeple-jacking ’ up the ‘summit’ daily, to get the main tripod 
securely founded on top. (Incidentally, I may say that this tripod 
remained for the thousands to see that came along in the spring 
of 98, and no doubt they marvelled at its presence.) 

Enthusiasm grew as the work neared completion, and when 
Stewart and I carried the guide line over the cap of the mountain, 
the joy of the hundred odd men who watched below was over- 
whelming. An impetus was added to our common efforts during 
the period of most strenuous activity, by the arrival of a young 
Indian from the ‘inside,’ with a message that ‘Dawson was 
starving.’ The few that had reached the frozen goldfields by way 
of St. Michael’s had not thought to take with them sufficient stores 
to outlast the winter, and the ice had closed in, barring all retreat 
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so that they were already in dire straits. The Indian had come 
over the long trail to ask help for the white men so desperately 
situated—yet how could any help be possibly forthcoming at such 
a time ? 

Nevertheless, these men of the ’97 Rush were inspired to think 
that their presence in the far North would assist matters. They 
talked of sharing their food with their afflicted fellows, and their 
quest was surely ennobled, for the gold lust now took secondary 
place in their thoughts. In the chill nights as they watched pro. 
ceedings—for the vicinity was kept lit up by kerosene flares—they 
used to unite in singing that rousing chorus, ‘ Marching through 
Georgia,’ as if it had some deep hidden meaning for them. 

Dalrymple’s plans were soundly considered. There was no 
error in any of his calculations, though there was a known weakness 
in some of the material he had to employ. How long the line of 
steel would last under the strain to be imposed upon it was a question 
which no one could answer. This was the one doubtful quantity 
in the engineer’s mind, and it gave him much anxious thought. 
He was engrossed in his work, but he had an uncommercial spirit, 
and never once suggested that his labours should in any sense be 
rewarded. The men, however, had come to the unanimous decision 
that a payment of five cents a pound should be made for all goods 
transported over the Pass through the agency of the ‘ railway.’ 
According to Black Bolton, the engineer and his ‘kid’ must be 
placed beyond the need of going further on the trail, for one was 
too old to endure the hardships that must come, and the other was 
too young. It was well that this provision was made. 

The great job was completed. The twin lines of moving steel 
stood the test until only a couple of sleigh loads remained to be 
sent on their aerial journey. Then the rope snapped where it 
had sagged against a protruding icy mass near the top, and in a 
flash the ‘railway’ was no more. It came whirring down from the 
heights, and filled the ‘scales’ with twisted coils and bouncing 
shapes. 

Most of the men had crossed over by this time, for the accident 
happened late in the afternoon, and the camp being erected at 
Crater Lake, on the ‘ other’ side, required urgent attention before 
the night. The engineer only laughed when he saw his handiwork 
disappear like a cobweb that had been brushed away. 

“It has served its purpose,’ he said. ‘It couldn’t have lasted 
through the first blizzard, anyhow.’ 
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He was a strange individual, big-hearted and generous to a 
fault, with only, it seemed, one abiding care—the welfare of his 
boy. My attachment to him at the beginning deepened as I came 
to know the man better. It was his habit to philosophise to me 
frequently on the grandeur and the might of Nature. 

‘She fights hard to hold her solitudes, my boy,’ he repeated 
again and again, ‘ and—she generally wins in the end.’ 

When on one occasion I expressed my opinion that the structure 
he had designed would outlast the coming blizzards, he shook his 
head, and corrected me in words that come clear to my memory 
over the lapse of years : 

‘Man’s greatest effort is but a trifling thing, laddie. It endures 
for such a little while, but Nature is—eternal. I have pitted my 
poor bit of worldly science against her ever since I began my career 
—and that was many years ago—but even in my success I felt 
humbled, for I learned from her that the span of human life is but 
a weakly spark in an infinitude of mystery.’ 

He waited by the now silent windlass, and cheered the last of 
the stragglers on their way over the gloomy mountain. Foot by 
foot the trail must be negotiated, with hands free to clutch at the 
frozen snow that adhered like a film to the face of the rock. At 
length there remained below with him only Black Bolton and 
myself. I knew every inch of that treacherous track, and Bolton 
too, had made the passage more than once in these last few days. 
It was our purpose to tackle the climb now with Dalrymple roped 
between, but no argument could make the engineer agree. 

‘My heart is young, but my joints are stiff, said he, almost 
jocularly ; ‘I am no light weight either, and if I fall——’ He 
shook his head, and did not continue. 

But at last he reluctantly consented to allow a rope to be looped 
beneath his shoulders, the free end of which either Bolton or I 
should carry. At the most, he thought, he should only require to 
be steadied on the climb. And so we started. Bolton went first, 
agile and sure in every movement. I followed, my eyes nearly 
level with his feet, balancing myself at intervals as the line which 
Theld tautened in my grip. Soon I found that the rope in my 
hand impeded my advance, and I hitched it to my belt despite 
the hoarse protests of the man coming after. I had no thought 
of danger; my only uneasiness was caused by the dizzying sen- 
sation which seized me when I tried to look back to see how 
Dalrymple was faring. And the man struggling so painfully behind 
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seemed to sense my difficulty, and from his lips there issued ay 
unfailing flow of cheery comment, proclaiming that all was well, 
Bolton, seeing us progress so steadily, now got ahead mor 
quickly so as to be out of my way. Apparently he thought that 
I no longer needed him at hand. I heard him shout some instru. 
tions to me after a while, but I could not make out what he said, 
My advance was becoming slower and slower, for I knew by the 
frequent tightening of the trail rope that Dalrymple’s energies were 
flagging. 
The most perilous part of the ascent had yet to be negotiated, 
It lay over a confused ice ‘ blow ’ that jutted out from a deep ledge 
near the summit. Holes had been cut in the frozen mass to make 
the passage possible for the less active men of the party ; if this 
vicinity could be reached while the light was good, all would be 
well. But the shadows of night were closing in, and our upward 
progress had become more tardy than ever. 
‘Put more strain on the rope,’ I called out. ‘I can stand it, 
We'll soon be over the worst.’ 
Punctuated with heavy breathing, the reply came back : 
“I am coming, laddie. All’s well. Unhitch the rope. I don’t 
think I’ll need it now. I’m—getting—my—second—wind.’ 
His words did not deceive me. 
‘Don’t worry about me,’ I cried ; ‘I can hang on like a limpet,’ 
A sound like a sigh floated up from the depths, and an increased 
agitation took place at the end of the hempen cord. The great- 
souled man behind was battling his hardest to ease the strain, and 
set me free. In vain I implored him to desist, for I wished him to 
conserve his strength for the trial that was to come. .. . 
Precariously united, we reached the climaxing region of danger. 
I dug my toes deep into a crevice where for a moment they had 
rested, scraping at it and widening it with frantic speed. Here I 
thought the worn man might halt and recuperate before we at- 
tempted the ice crossing. Slowly, slowly he struggled up, until 
he stood beside me, his face pressed close to the bleak wall which 
had intervened. For a space he remained thus, in a state of ex- 
treme exhaustion ; then I explained as best I could how he must 
now feel for the markings on the glass-like surfaces which dully 
spread upwards before us. He nodded, but would not trust him- 
self to speak; and while we waited a great light shot out and 
illuminated the gloom around and above. Bolton, having reached 
the top, was showing a kerosene flare for our guidance. 
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Only twenty feet away lay safety. Once the ice was sur- 


- mounted the deep ledge from which it appeared to issue would 


oothold, and lead the way to the blast-swept summit 
Se testes ordeal being demanded of us. Now that the 
darkness was in part dispelled it was no great matter for me - 
reach the place of security, but I feared for my companion, who 
bs’ as to climb until I reach the ledge,’ I said ; and I 
started cautiously to lever my way upward.... I gained = 
chill alcove in the rocks, then turned and peered back over t le 
edge. Horror stricken, I saw that Dalrymple was already on his 
way. I think he must have imagined that the rope might have 
tightened upon me before I cleared the danger zone, and so > 
strove to give sufficient ‘slack ’ that I should get over unimpede . 
He was now nearly half-way up, but his arms were moving wearily 
and with groping hesitation. Even as I looked, catastrophe came. 
For a moment the climbing figure ceased to struggle, and clung 
inert, and immediately the unstable support his hands had found 
gave way with a harsh crackle. Impotently he clove to the falling 
debris... . I gathered madly at the dangling rope, and flung 
myself face downward on the rock, tearing at its smooth surface 
for crevice or crack to grip. The loose cord ripped back through 
my fingers like molten steel; then my body received the shock. 
I felt as if I had been smitten with a mighty axe, then wrenched 
oe i hands found unexpected grip as the crucial test 
came, and my feet met with a resistance at the very rim of the 
declivity. For a few brief moments I endured the torturing pains 
of the rack, but my anguish of mind was far more terrible than 
this, for the limit of my strength had been reached, and my muscles 
were relaxing against my will. Then gradually the strain on the 
rope slackened, and the confidence of youth returned to me. I 
felt that I could surely hold out until help came. I shouted words 
of encouragement to the man below ; and his even reply came back 
Thank God, you are safe, laddie. I’m trying to ease the 
weight on you, but my hands and feet are numb, and keep missing 
_ again came the rending pull that I feared. But 
now I heard Bolton’s voice roaring out into the night: ‘ Hang on, 
boys, I’m coming!’ Only a short minute or more and he would 
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be with me. I nerved myself to endure. ... A sound came like 
a whisper from the void : 

‘You can’t hold out, laddie. I can feel the rope slipping~ 
slipping——’ 

There was more that I do not care to repeat. I did not they 
understand. Ido now. His was a sublime soul. 

The tension increased ; it was as if a band of living fire ep. 
circled me. Then suddenly came relief, and my head jerked 
forward. When Bolton arrived, carrying a lantern, I could only 
gasp at him repeatedly the terrible words: ‘The—rope—broke!’ 

He did not speak, but pulled up the limp line, and in the light 
of his lantern examined the end. 

‘Cut!’ he said simply. ‘He knew he would ha’ pulled you 
over with him, pardner. God! He was aman.’ 

We buried him in the valley, where we found him, seven hundred 
feet below, and we looked after his one dependant as we knew he 
had trusted us to do. 

The ’97 trail contained many epic stories. To my mind there 
was nothing finer than this. 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 
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THE LITTLE GONDOLIER. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 
» 


Emruio GALIPIETRO had set his heart on being a gondolier. He 
could not remember a time when he had not this desire within 
him, like a second and invisible spine which braced and balanced 
all his actions. When he was a little boy of nine, six years ago, 
he had been in the habit of saying: ‘When I am a gondolier.’ 
No one took any notice of it then, but now that he was on the 
eve of manhood, though small and childish for his age, such state- 
ments could no longer be allowed to pass without contradiction. 
Qonsequently he had been told many times, sharply and de- 
cisively, by his father and uncle, not to talk foolishly, but to set 
his heart on the cultivation of the land, which was the way 
in which they earned the main part of their living. 

Though Emilio of course did as he was told, and left off 
making the disputed statement, yet ever to him the land, with 
its blaze of pink and white thorn in the spring, and its rather 
melancholy wastes purpled by the sea lavender in autumn, was a 
mere adjunct to the water which surrounded it and cut it up into 
many pieces. To him the world was water with bits of land in it. 

The Galipietro family numbered six persons with two babies in 
addition. Grandmother, a most active old lady, was the main- 
spring of the household. Her sons were Guido and Mario; Guido 
had married Francesca, and was the father of Marietta, now quite 
grown up, and Emilio. There were also the twins, a boy and girl, 
of whom one was carried about constantly in the arms of Francesca 
and the other in the arms of Marietta, so that strangers were apt 
to think that the well-grown girl was the wife of Mario instead of 
being his niece. This was a favourite family joke. 

They all lived on Torcello, an island in the Venetian lagoon, 
and owned quite a good bit of ground. The island is not small, 
but it is hidden behind Burano, where the lace-making industry 
has been revived, and the women have a reputation for being 
scolds. Torcello is much cut up by small canals, and on the bank 
of one of these stood the Galipietro house. There was only one 
other house a little beyond it, and then came the foot-bridge over 
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above the flat lands; from its summit, where nobody but tourists 
thought it worth while to climb, could be seen the domes of Venice 
rising mistily from the sea, and on a fine day, far to the north, the 
glistening peaks of the Alps with their eternal snow would flash in 
and out of vision amid shifting mists. 

Torcello was a great place for the breeding of fish, the wide 
ditches being suitable for the purpose, and almost every man there 
was amphibious: part-fisherman, part-cultivator. They were com- 
fortably off in their way, always having a few onions or veget- 
able marrows for the pot, while their grapes and tomatoes brought 
them in a decent profit. 

The Galipietro family had more land than most, and this was 
fair, for there were five able-bodied people to work it. The two 
women, Francesca and Marietta, did just as much as the men, 
though all the housework fell to their share, and they were ever- 
lastingly encumbered by the two fat brown babies. Because he 
was @ man, or a potential man, Emilio was not called upon to 
grind the maize meal of which such a quantity went to the making 
of polenta; this was the women’s duty. He liked his sister's 
polenta better than his mother’s, for Marietta was always liberal 
with the oil. But the fact that he was only a man in miniature 
and not full-grown, did not exempt him from working on the land, 
and that was never-ending work. There was always much to do 
between the sunbaked tomatoes, or about the enormous pumpkins, 
or in training and spraying the long tendrils of the vines. These 
were carried fantastically over the pollard willows, making caves 
of green shadow beneath as is done in the Verona district also. 

The vines were very pretty when in full leaf, and the being 
able to creep in under the heavy festoons was a great advantage 
when you did not want to work ; also it was here that Emilio could 
talk to Adriana to his heart’s content about his ambition to be a 

gondolier. Adriana was a little girl of eleven, the eldest child of 
the family next door. Her mother, Doria Costanzi, was plump 
and fair, so that the English and American tourists, who so fre- 
quently walked past the houses on the dry and broken path by 
the canal, nearly always stopped and remarked that she did not 
look in the least like an Italian. Though none of the family under- 
stood a word of English, they knew quite well what this meant, 
and nodded and smiled at the repetition. 








the canal, which led to the village, in the midst of which the ancient | 
Cathedral reared itself, its battered red brick campanile rising high F 
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Adriana was very dark, with a thin brown face and wicked 


little black eyes that had a way of flickering when she was angry. 
' Emilio thought sometimes that his grandmother must have been 


like that when she was a small girl, but he hoped that Adriana, 
whom he was going to marry in due course, would not grow up 
like the grandmother, or that would not be quite comfortable for 
him. Active as old granny Galipietro was, she never did any 
work, but only moved about seeing that the others were doing it. 
She had a way of making people work their hardest by only looking 
at them, which would be a most undesirable quality in a wife. 

Usually Emilio treated Adriana in the manner suitable for 
girls and women-folk, who somehow managed to live and thrive 
under it—that is to say, he was offhand and condescending ; but 
now and again, when she shot him a peculiar glance from her 
narrow brilliant eyes, he felt that he might not always be able to 
keep up that manner, but would have to grip her and grip until 
the little devil that was inside her came out—pop ! 

Long, long ago Emilio had confided to Adriana that he meant 
to be a gondolier, and it heightened the admiration she had for 
him. She pictured him very splendid in a white suit with a wide 
red sash, and a broad-brimmed hat. 

‘It’s only at the regatta they wear clothes like that now,’ he 
told her, ‘ unless they are private gondoliers, and I am not going 
to be that.’ 

He knew all about it because he had once been over to Venice 
with his father in a boat, through the intricate channels marked 
by piles among the shifting sands. He had seen many marvels 
such as the Piazza at St. Mark’s, where the pigeons flew up in a 
cloud when the midday gun went off, and the giants on the roof 
of the tower banged the hours on a ball. These things were 
wonderful, of course, but he had only taken them in sideways so 
to speak, for his mind was fixed on the gondoliers on the canal, who 
stood up and swayed forward and guided the craft with a turn of 
the wrist through the water so that the high iron ferro dipped and 
swayed like the neck of a black swan. When he went home after 
that, he had persuaded the old man who sold fruit to the visitors 
to let him play gondolier in his flat-bottomed boat, and whether it 
was because he was too small, or because the boat was not suitable, 
Emilio did not know, but he found himself walking on air after 
two ecstatic strokes, and he descended with a terrific splash into 
the canal. That did not matter much, for he could swim as well 
VOL. LXIII.—NO. 377, N.S. 38 
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as run, and in that hot dry air his tunic dried almost as he scrambled 
out up the dusty bank, but he did not like the way everyone laughed 
at him. He crept away behind the house to where the goats lived, 
and climbed in by the broken wire, and sat down in the dust behind 
old Boanerges. They called him Boanerges because he went ‘all 
out’ at anyone he did not like as if he were a thunderstorm. But 
he liked Emilio, and he waggled his silly little white tail, and came 
close up to him, so that all the flies, who lived permanently around 
him, came too, and made it impossible for Emilio to stay 
there. 

Since that time he had learned to drive a boat forward as well 
as any man, though that wasn’t in the least like being a gondolier, 
for there was no ferro to rear itself ahead and dip and sway as he 
launched himself to the stroke from the foot rest. 

One evening when Adriana and Emilio were crouched together 
in the dust by the rotting yellow stalks of the marrows, sharing a 
pomegranate they had found, the boy spoke fully of the trouble of 
his mind. 

‘ Lucio says, that his cousin the great gondolier Umberto says, 
that to be a true gondolier one must begin before one is sixteen, 
He says that if you keep on doing other things, such as spraying 
vines and hoeing, your back gets crooked, and your muscles twisted 
and set the wrong way, and you are never fit to be the best sort of 
gondolier. The Inglese, who know the true figure of a man, will 
never choose you, and you will get none but the worst and lowest 
custom. I am now eight months past fifteen, and there is no long 
time left.’ 

‘ Have you told your mother all this ?’ Adriana asked, sucking 
at her piece of pomegranate. 

‘Mother? Phew! What does shecount? She would want me 
to do what I want, of course—all mothers do—but my father and 
uncle say, “ Nay, thou art the only boy of the family growing up, 
and thou must work on the land as thy grandfather did. More 
over, to go as gondolier at thy age will cost money ; there is none 
that would take so young a boy to train without money, and we 
have not any.”’ 

‘ There is Rinaldo thy little brother,’ protested Adriana. 

‘Huh, a baby! He may die. They often do. And besides 
that, the money——’ 

‘Oh, Emilio,’ cried Adriana, her black eyes flashing with excite 
ment, ‘I am learning to do the pillow lace. In the evenings 
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Gianetta and I sit out on our little stools by the door, and learn 
how to do it. I have already made a piece by myself, but it was 
very dirty, and when I washed it it did not look quite right. But 
[will try with all my power to do it beautifully, and I will sell it 
to the English and Americans, for the dollars are even as good as 
the pounds now, and that will make much money, and pay for 
you to go away and be trained for a gondolier.’ 

‘Pouf!’ said Emilio with lordly superiority. ‘ You talk like 
a girl, Am I not eight months over fifteen? How is it then 
possible that you, who can’t make lace that looks right, should 
make good lace so quickly to sell ?’ 

‘It was the dust that spoiled it,’ explained Adriana hastily. 
‘Before it was washed it did not look so bad. We must sit out- 
side, for it is not easy to see in the house, and the hens and goats 
and the little wind that stirs along the canal path in the evenings 
all send up the dust——’ 

‘It is no matter. Never could your lace-making be enough. 
But I will tell you what I will do. One day I shall take some of 
the big copper pots and sell them to the English for much 
money.’ 

Adriana was horrified. She had not minded being snubbed over 
her generous offer—that was only what she had expected—but to 
hear that Emilio contemplated laying sacrilegious hands on the 
family heirlooms drove everything else out of her head. She 
pictured the living-room of the house, with its walls and ceiling 
hung all over with large copper and brass bowls and pots, some 
of them beautifully chased, and all collected through many genera- 
tions by the successive dowries of the women. 

‘What will your grandmother say ?’ she found breath to gasp 
at last. 

‘She won’t know.’ 

The boy had not any intention of carrying out his threat. He 
would not have dared to climb on the table and unhook a pot, 
any more than he would have dared to attack his grandmother 
with a chopper. He had only said it to impress his companion. 
He was not sorry when a prolonged whistle summoned him. 

‘They want me,’ he said resignedly, ‘ to help to sort the pota- 
toes. Never shall I be anything but an earthworm grubbing 
around with potatoes and such things. For me the water is the 
land, and yet I am a duck compelled to waddle for ever.’ 

‘Venezia is not the sea, and you have water here close beside 
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you,’ said the practical little girl as she trotted along by him, 
her pigtails knocking against her olive cheeks. 

‘ This canal is water truly, but it is pitiful stuff, and even they 
I am not allowed to live on it,’ he explained patiently. ‘If I were 
a gondolier I should have the water always under my feet, easy, 
elastic, not like this and this.’ He kicked at the hard clods of 
dried earth with his bare toes. 

Yet, though he did not know it, that very day fate was to be 
set working on his behalf. 


II. 


The two men of the household were kneeling on the bare earth 
beneath the heavy shade of a walnut-tree on one side of the house, 
Here there was wired-in space used as much as any of the living. 
rooms. In it was a well-worn table, some tumble-down seats, 
above which some red and yellow garments hung shapelessly on a 
knotted string. In a corner some skinny hens scratched in un- 
remunerative toil. 

The two brothers were comely and well made, though not tall; 
their shirts open at the neck showed patches of deep brown chest; 
their even teeth shone out of dark faces. Their expressions both 
alike showed a pleasant appreciation of life as they lived it amid 
the dust and the live-stock and the growing things. They talked 
incessantly, rallying the boy on his doleful face as he joined them 
at their task of sorting out and throwing the larger potatoes into 
great upstanding baskets. 

But their chattering was drowned in a louder volume of the 
same kind of sound coming from the canal bank, where a stream 
of tourists passed along to see the Cathedral. The Galipietro men 
sat back on their heels to look at them. 

‘ Always the same,’ said Mario. ‘Some are tall and some are 
short, some are thin and some are fat, but they all have pink 
faces.’ 

‘ Of course it’s all the same,’ retorted his brother. ‘It would 
be like that if they were Italians. No one can escape being either 
tall or short, fat or thin.’ 

‘If it were us it would be the women who were fat and the men 
who were thin,’ said Mario obstinately. 

‘It must be work then that makes the fat to grow,’ remarked 
Marietta, breaking in upon them easily as she balanced the baby 
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on its hinder end in the dust and prepared to help with the 
potatoes. She also had been drawn out by the sound of strange 
voices. 

‘ Ai, ai, to hear her one would think she knew what work is, 
that little one,’ said her uncle gently. ‘ Like Emilio here.’ 

‘They are going to the Cathedral,’ said Emilio, gravely and 
inconsequently, watching the gaily dressed procession. ‘ Here is 
one left by herself. She is not in a hurry to see the Cathedral.’ 

An Englishwoman was sauntering along on the bank, pursued 
in the parallel way of the canal by two boatmen, vociferously 
trying to attract her attention to the pears and pomegranates they 
had for sale. She carried a camera and had a bright complexion. 
When she noticed the Galipietro family she stopped and smiled. 
Then she waved the camera, evidently asking permission to take 
a photograph. 

Mario, who was quicker witted than his brother, saw what she 
wanted, and dashed into the house, returning in a minute with 
his sister-in-law, the other baby and his mother, and they all 
squatted down in a stiff row upright behind the potato baskets. 

The English lady laughed, but she snapped the button, and 
then they crowded about her like swarming bees, asking all manner 
of questions. She did not speak Italian, but Mario went into the 
house and, after a desperate struggle with a needle-pointed pen, 
and dried-up ink on very thin paper, produced his name and 
address, which he handed to her, bowing. She understood at once, 
and nodded her head vigorously, promising to send the photograph 
when it should be developed. 

When she had gone and the excitement died down, Emilio saw 
his friend Lucio making signals to him outside the wire fence, so 
he ran to him and heard great news. The gondolier Umberto had 
arrived unexpectedly at Lucio’s home, and was going to stay the 
night. Already Lucio had told him about Emilio and his desire 
to become a gondolier, and the great man had promised to stroll 
around that very evening and talk to the boy’s father, and see 
what could be done. Emilio’s heart grew so big within him he 
felt it would burst out. He could hardly wait until the evening. 
However, when the light of day had almost faded out, and the 
smell of roasting coffee hovered in the still air, Umberto did indeed 
come, dressed like any other man, and when he drew near the house 
he was joined by an eager little boy who had been watching for 
him. 
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‘But you are very small,’ said Umberto, when he had assured 

himself that this was the applicant whose cause he was to plead, 

‘Signor, feel my arm,’ cried Emilio in a trembling voice. ‘|s 

it not strong and supple? I am eight months over fifteen, and ] 
fear to get too old——’ 

The windows of the living-room were open, showing the large 
room inside, bare except for its array of hanging polished copper 
and brass pots on which the wood fire gleamed. This fire was laid 
on a raised slab like a stone altar, and one of the men was blowing 
it with bellows so that it flashed intermittently, showing the faces 
of the whole family gathered around. They welcomed Umberto 
courteously, and offered him hot burnt coffee to drink, such as they 
themselves loved ; but as regards Emilio’s future they would not 
budge. 

‘It is but a notion,’ was the burden of their talk. ‘ He will 
get over it. He must carry on until his turn comes for the 
land.’ 

In vain Umberto declared he would look after the boy himself. 
He had to confess that the craft was not what it used to be. The 
tariffs were stringent, and there were few chances of striking one 
of those rare birds who handed over a wad of paper without 
counting it. However, for a boy who had a turn that way, and 
would work diligently for a master until he had saved enough 
to buy a gondola of his own, there was a living to be made. Then 
he swayed back again, and said that prices had gone up since the 
war fabulously. What with the prices of the squero (ship-yard) 
and fornitore (man who supplies fittings) together doubled, it took 
a man half a lifetime to pay off the purchase money instead of 
perhaps ten years as it once did. 

When he rose to go he had said just as much against the project 
as for it, and he felt that when he caught sight of Emilio’s woe- 
begone face, for he added kindly : ‘I will take him, if you will let 
me have him.’ 

Then Granny spoke. She had kept silence heretofore, with the 
exception of a word here and there, for she was a rare woman, who 
knew that though the mouths which had replied to Umberto were 
those of her sons, the words were those she had put into them, and 
that contented her. Now she stood up witch-like in the dancing 
yellow light. 

‘ The boy shall not go,’ she said decisively. ‘ Not at least unless 
the Blessed Virgin herself gives a sign that it is her will he should.’ 
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Il. 


Three weeks later came the promised photograph. The whole 
family knew at once what it must be, for never before had they 
received a letter from England with the English post-mark upon 
it. It was Guido who took it from the postman, and with a joyous 
halloo he summoned the rest to share his excitement. They all 
tumbled in: Marietta with the baby girl under one arm, 
Francesca with the boy at her breast, Grandmother and Mario too, 
and even Emilio, though he had turned very stubborn and sulky 
since the night of Umberto’s visit. He wedged himself in close 
by his father, so that he could see on to the table. Guido with a 
rather tremulous hand undid the little packet and extracted the 
print from it, laying it flat on the table so that all could see it as 
they crowded around. 

It was not very clear. There was a mistiness about the middle 
distance, but the potato baskets in front and the faces behind were 
all right. Bit by bit they recognised themselves. There was 
Francesca kneeling with the baby boy in her arms, and next to 
her, in the middle, Guido and Mario, looking up with their faces 
close together. Granny was a little in the background, and then 
came Marietta, wedged in so tightly that there was no sign of 
the baby girl, so perhaps she was partly kneeling on her, having 
set her down carelessly as did sometimes happen. Emilio was on 
the left wing of the group. But what was that on his face? It 
looked so odd, like a bit of black paper roughly cut out. Again 
they scanned it and again, and as one and the other recognised it for 
what it was, he or she dared not bring it out. Their faces turned 
pale under the tan of their skins, and awed silence held them bound. 

For there, partially obscuring the boy’s face, was the figure 
of a tiny man, perhaps half an inch in height, perfect in every 
detail, sharply cut, and—it was a gondolier unmistakably—a 
gondolier poised in the act of making a forward stroke ! 

It was Francesca who first recovered the use of her tongue, and 
shrieked out, shrill with excitement, ‘A sign, a sign! The Holy 
Mother has sent a sign ! ’ 

Simultaneously every head was turned to Emilio, but he had 
discerned the outlines of that exquisite miniature figure long before 
the others, and now that the pressure of his father’s body, which 
had held him against the table, was withdrawn, he fell backwards 
on the floor full length in a dead faint. 
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His grandmother strode forward and picked him up as though 


he had been something sacred; it was she who held him while 


his sister hurriedly sprinkled water on his face. As the boy stirred [ 


and opened his eyes, the old woman cried out like some prophetess 
of old : 

‘Far be it from me to go back on my word, or to gainsay q 
sign sent by the Blessed Lady herself.’ 

She made the sign of the cross. 

Meantime on the table, written in English as undecipherable as 
cuneiform to these people, was the explanation : 

‘I am so sorry. I find I stupidly took your portraits on the 
top of a film already used. The first one was a lagoon scene, and 
you can see the gondolier in it. But as the group has not come 
out so badly in spite of this, I am sending it, sooner than let you 
think I had forgotten.’ 
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WHOSE WORK IS IT? 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


Tae wonderful changes in methods of manufacture have curious 
and far-reaching effects upon the lives of the industrial workers. 
The substitution of one material in place of another in the pro- 
duction of an article may transfer the work of making that article 
from, say, a carpenter to an engineer. The development of the 
machine ofttimes completely eliminates a craft by eliminating 
human labour, and the perfection of high-speed steels, which will 
serenely plough their way through almost anything, usually restricts 
the scope of craftsmen or relegates them to the ranks of the semi- 
or unskilled workers. 

Let us take the production of the humble domestic brush as 
a case in point. A few decades ago brushmaking was a flourishing 
industry, and the operatives were well-paid skilled workers. The 
holes in the stock which carries the small tufts of hair, bristle or 
fibre were drilled one by one, separately, on a lathe, by the ‘ boring 
hand.’ When drilled, the stock was passed to the ‘ drawing hand,’ 
who, taking half the number of fibre required to fill a hole, passed 
it through a loop or bight of wire, and smartly pulled it through the 
hole so as to double the hairs and force them into the hole as far 
as possible. After the hairs had been trimmed to the requisite 
length and shape, the finisher, the aristocrat of brushmaking, 
covered the crudities of the work by glueing a thin veneer of wood 
on the back, after which he shaped the brush to form with hand 
tools. The ubiquitous machine has swept all aside. The holes 
are now drilled simultaneously on a multiple drill press operated 
by boys and girls, and the knots of hair are forced in under a power 
press. The remorseless machine has even taken the tools out of 
the hands of the finisher. Most brushes are completely produced 
by machinery, only the best kinds being finished by hand. Thus, 
boring and drawing hands are completely eliminated, and the scope 
of finishers restricted almost to extinction. 

Forty years ago the engineer who made the common bolt and 
nut was the super-aristocrat of the trade. To-day they are made 
by the million on automatic machines operated by unskilled labour. 
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Just as the development of the motor-car has all but wiped out the 
traditional village shoeing smith, so have giant lathes and high. 
speed steels limited the scope of the engineering blacksmith, 
Practical experience proves that it is far more economical to carve 
component parts, formerly forged on the anvil, from the solid bar, 
Moreover, it is more efficient. Forging invariably disturbs the 
texture and weakens the material. The highly skilled tool smith, 
once a very necessary man, now finds but little to do. The latest 
tool steel is produced hard throughout, and all that is necessary is 
to grind it to shape and fasten it in a tool holder. 

The marvellous, almost human, ‘ Hoe’ and ‘Goss’ multiple 
printing presses makes the production of a newspaper the work of 
an engineer rather than that of a printer. At one time building 
was exclusively the work of the bricklayer, carpenter, mason, 
plasterer, plumber and painter, assisted by excavators and labourers, 
(By the way, when was the last time we saw that traditional butt 
of Irish jokes—a hod carrier ?) To-day, many buildings are erected 
without bricks, wood, plaster, or masonry ; everything is iron and 
concrete—even floors and doors are made of some fire-resisting 
material, and again the engineer is more necessary than the 
carpenter, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 

The domain of furniture-making has also been invaded. The 
lighter and more durable steel desks, filing cabinets, and other office 
appliances appear to be slowly gaining the ascendancy over wooden 
articles. And so one could go on, ad infinitum, did space permit. 
Tis indeed a fascinating study. 

It is a regrettable fact that whilst we have the inventive genius 
to devise better materials, machinery and tools, whereby we can 
collectively produce more efficient, durable and beautiful things in 
ever-increasing quantities, this complex system of ours has, as yet, 
failed to produce a scheme whereby the workers shall not suffer 
as a result of improvements in production. Any machine, or 
device, or material which makes for minimising human labour, 
especially unpleasant labour, must be welcomed as a benefactor to 
mankind, but, such is the strange paradox of industry, changes in 
methods and material invariably mean unemployment for the very 
people who produce these things. Consequently, fierce conflicts 
arise between the various crafts or trades as to who shall do the 
work under the changed conditions. ‘ Bitter and protracted dis- 
putes over demarcation of work,’ declares the General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress, ‘ often resulting in strikes, are con- 
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tinually taking place between trade unions, and the utmost efforts 
of the employers have not been successful in breaking down the 
barriers of craft.’ Some actual instances of the utter absurdity of 
these disputes will not be uninteresting. 

It is doubtful whether any other craft has produced more strife 
than pipe fitting. At one time, all the piping on a ship was made 
of lead, hence the derivation of the name ‘plumber,’ and the 
members of the United Operative Plumbers of Great Britain and 
Ireland had the exclusive right to fix all pipes. Experimental 
research having demonstrated its superiority for most purposes, 
iron piping gradually superseded lead, and the work of pipe fitting 
drifted into the hands of the fitter. The skilled fitter did not take 
very kindly to the work; it was beneath his dignity. After all, 
it was not necessary to serve an apprenticeship in order to learn 
how to screw and bend pipes, and the work was not good enough for 
the man who was termed an engineer. As a result, a new type of 
worker, the pipe fitter, arose, and in the course of time the National 
Union of Operative Heating and Domestic Engineers, Whitesmiths, 
and General Ironworkers was established. When trade was slack, 
however, the aristocratic fitter was not averse to fitting pipes: he 
preferred it to unemployment. 

The plumbers quickly realised the encroachment on their craft 
and challenged the right of any other workers to fix pipes, and 
trouble soon began to manifest itself in the shipyards between the 
Plumbers’ Union and the Engineers’ Union, and, afterwards, the 
Domestic Engineers’ Union. In order to regulate the work with 
a minimum of friction, agreements were drawn up and, on the 
north-east coast, it was decided that plumbers should screw, flange 
and fix all pipes up to two inches in diameter, and that fitters should 
fit all pipes from two and a half inches upwards. By some over- 
sight two and a quarter inch piping was not mentioned, so when this 
particular size came into use in 1891 a bitter conflict arose between 
the plumbers and the engineers, resulting in a strike of three months’ 
duration which ended in a ‘ victory ’ for the fitters. 

During the intervening years countless disputes have arisen 
between the unions, and the numerous disputes committees and 
demarcation boards which have at various times been set up with 
a view to solving the problem have failed in their purpose. Indeed, 
it may be said that the trouble has increased. Within the past 
few months a bitter dispute arose respecting the fixing of piping 
four and a quarter inches in diameter. There is an agreement in 
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existence which lays it down that fitters shall handle all pipes 


on one side of the bulkhead of a ship, and the plumbers all pipes 


on the other. Scarcity of work recently caused a scramble for jobs, | 


and plumbers invaded the domain of the fitters, whereupon the 
fitters invoked the aid of the union organiser to check this ‘ poaching’ 
of work. As a result of many meetings it was ultimately agreed to 
share the work. On another occasion no fewer than four crafts— 
engineers, coppersmiths, brass-finishers, and plumbers—were simul- 
taneously engaged in a dispute over pipe fitting. 

Around boilers and funnels a jacket of fire-resisting material is 
fixed for the purpose of retaining the heat, the technical name for 
which is ‘lagging.’ Originally lagging was made of wood and cork, 
and the patternmaker was the recognised man for the job, and his 
right to do the work was never challenged ; but when asbestos and 
other fire-resisting compositions took the place of wood, lagging 
passed into the hands of sheet iron workers and coppersmiths, and 
the question arises, who has most right to the work? On one 
occasion a dispute arose because coppersmiths in Portsmouth 
Dockyard did all the lagging, and, in presenting their case to the 
Demarcation Court set up to adjudicate on the matter, the iron- 
workers claimed that as sheet iron was not metal, and as their 
members had been taugit the craft of manipulating sheet iron, the 
coppersmiths had no right to touch lagging. This was too much 
for the representative of the coppersmiths, who trotted out the 
definitions of ‘ metal.’ ‘ Metal is an element that forms a base by 
combining with a hydroxyl group or groups; it is usually hard, 
heavy, lustrous, malleable, ductile, tenacious, and a good conductor 
of heat and electricity. The six metals known to the ancients were 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron and lead. Iron is the most im- 
portant of the metallic elements, silvery white when pure and very 
tenacious, malleable and ductile.’ The argument evidently had 
some weight with the adjudicators, for it was awarded that ‘the 
claim of the sheet iron workers for all this work to be confined 
solely to their members is not substantiated or established, and 
that the past and prevailing custom in the Portsmouth Dockyard 
in regard to this matter should not be interfered with.’ 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the evidence before 
the court on this occasion revealed the fact that the ship Renown 
was built by a private firm of contractors, and was sub-let by the 
private contractors to the Dockyard to do the lagging and the 
completion of the engines. 
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Anyone who has visited Portsmouth will probably have noticed 
that many of the houses are fitted with doors of various and unique 
designs. These doors are the work of the old shipwrights, who, in 
the ‘good old days ’ of wooden ships, were prosperous craftsmen. 
They purchased their house and made the door, usually from the 
wood of an old man-o’-war rendered obsolete by the ironclad. 
There is not a great deal of work for the shipwright on the modern 
vessel, and what little there is they are continually fighting to 
retain. In a recent dispute the shipwright claimed the exclusive 
right to instal insulated fishholds, which was contested by the 
carpenters and joiners. After a protracted conference, at which 
some bitter things were said, the Demarcation Court made the 


following award : 


‘(1) That the fixing of grounds or cants (i.e. timber supports) 
up to one and a half inches in thickness, with the necessary expand- 
ing metal and layer of cement, to be done by joiners. 

‘(2) That the fixing of grounds or cants over one and a half 
inches in thickness, with the necessary expanding metal and layer 
of cement, to be done by the shipwrights.’ 


In another dispute, this time with the engineers, the shipwrights 
disputed the right of fitters to fix wooden battens, but as the said 
battens were bolted to iron, the claim of the shipwrights fell to the 
ground. Had the battens been bolted to wood, the work of fixing 
them would have been awarded to the shipwrights. How very 
funny: how utterly futile and stupid ! 

Years ago ships’ cabins were provided with carpets, and it was 
the inalienable right of the upholsterer to lay them. Linoleum 
takes the place of carpets, and still the upholsterer retains the work. 
But ruboleum, 7.e. stout linoleum made in squares, is adopted. 
Along comes the carpenter and joiner and claims the work because, 
it is alleged, the squares have to be planed at the edges in order to 
make them fit properly ; indeed, at Cammell Laird’s shipyard it 
became the custom for joiners to lay linoleum and ruboleum. The 
Demarcation Court decided in favour of the upholsterers, but 
declined to interfere with the custom prevailing at Cammell Laird’s. 
Now let us turn to an even more ridiculous dispute. 

In making watertight doors for ships, rubber is fixed round the 
edges to form what is known as a joint. Now there is no question 
corcerning the making of the door or fixing it, but when it came to 
inserting the small brass screws which keep the rubber in its place, 
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members of no fewer than three unions—engineers, shipwrights, 
and boilermakers—claimed the right to do the job. Three union 
organisers met and argued. The employers, when interviewed, 
quite logically averred that they did not care who did the work as 
long as it was done. Shop meetings were held, and much talking 
indulged in. Meanwhile no one must touch the little brass screws, 
After infinite effort one union was disqualified, and the others 
agreed to share the work between them. Only then did the screws 
begin to turn. 

It sometimes happens that these disputes result in the unions 
compelling the employers to pay less for their labour. For instance, 
one day, about six months ago, a fitter, whilst searching for a spanner 
on one of the big boats, dry-docked for repairs, espied a member 
of the Electrical Trade Union removing couplings from the shaft of 
an electric motor. Now it is definitely laid down in the dock area 
that electricians shall not touch any part of an electric motor other 
than the parts purely electric: the work of removing or fitting 
couplings to be done by fitters. Not that the electrician is not 
competent to do the job: on the contrary, most electricians are 
quite able to do small fitting jobs, just as many fitters are able to do 
simple electrical work. Removing couplings is really a fitter's 
mate’s job. However, the fitter considered it his duty to lodge 
a complaint with his union, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
and the organiser was sent along to investigate. In reporting to his 
District Committee, the organiser stated that it was a fact that 
electricians sometimes removed the couplings from motors. If 
they did not do so, they would probably have to stand about until 
a fitter came along to do the job. He (the organiser) had seen the 
chief engineer, who said he would rather the fitters did the work, 
but it was sometimes more expedient for the electrician to get on 
with it instead of waiting about. It so happens that, in the docks, 
the weekly wage of the electricians is ten shillings above that of the 
engineers, but this did not prevent the delegates to the District 
Committee from instructing the organiser to make it his business to 
insist that this particular work shall be done by members of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. Truly trade unionism works in 
wondrous ways. 

Reference has already been made to the effect of the multiple 
printing press on the production of modern newspapers. One of the 
big London dailies wished to appoint an experienced member of 
the A.E.U. as supervisor, but this did not meet with the wishes of 
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the Printing Machine Managers’ Trade Society, and the appoint- 
ment was held up for some time whilst the unions settled the matter. 
Newspaper proprietors prefer engineers as supervisors because of 
their knowledge of the complexities of the machines, but the 
Printing Machine Managers claim the right to manage printing 
machines. In a very interesting article on trade unionism, Lord 
Riddell related the following story : ‘ A friend of mine, whose name 
I will not mention, some six months ago bought a new machine 
that cost him £16,000. His relations with his men are, I under- 
stand, of the most cordial character. The men welcomed the plant 
so keenly that there was a violent dispute as to who should work it. 
The result was that the machine had to be laid up for six months 
while the unions were settling their differences. Comment is 
needless.’ 

It is a remarkable commentary upon British trade unionism that 
organisations which have as their watchwords ‘ Unity is Strength,’ 
‘United we Stand : Divided we Fall,’ ‘ Be United and Industrious,’ 
and the leaders of which never tire of preaching the brotherhood of 
man, should be continually fighting one against the other. One 
cannot escape the suspicion that the leaders encourage it. The 
union organiser who can secure plenty of work for his members, 
even though it be at the expense of the members of other unions, 
is sure to be popular, and is almost certain of retaining his position 
when election time comes round. The havoc wrought by this 
internecine strife is immeasurable. Industry necessarily suffers 
through the ensuing restriction of output. Men who are con- 
tinually at war with each other cannot possibly give proper attention 
to their work, and they suffer through loss of time and wages. It 
cannot be good for the unions, because funds which would otherwise 
be devoted to generally improving conditions and assisting unfortu- 
nate members are frittered away in abortive conferences. A 
divided army cannot make progress. Let us endeavour to analyse 
the root causes, and perhaps we shall find a solution. 

There is no doubt that craft jealousy is an important factor. 
The skilled workman, who has probably spent many years in master- 
ing the intricacies of his craft, objects to work hitherto regarded as 
his exclusive preserve being done by one who has not ‘ served his 
time ’ to that particular work, or who is nominally graded as some- 
thing else. We find demarcation disputes just as prevalent in 
Government establishments, where, to a large extent, continuity of 
employment is assured, as in competitive firms where employment 
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is precarious. What probably filled the engineer’s breast with } {ut 
resentment when he saw the electrician removing couplings was the J get 
fact that another, the electrician, was doing work that he, the | of 
fitter, was specially trained to do. In short, he was jealous. He — to 
did not stop to think that the electrician may possibly have served 

an apprenticeship as a fitter—as many have done—before taking | Co 
up the more lucrative occupation of electrician. No. The man was th 
employed as an electrician and must not remove couplings, however pr 
competent to do so he might be. wi 

Beyond a doubt, the dominating factor in quarrels concerning [| ki 
the allocation of work is desire for security of employment—which ni 
may better be described as fear of the grim spectre of unemploy- 8a 
ment. Even with those who are moved by craft pride, there is the pI 
underlying thought that, if others are allowed to do their work, Ww 
security of employment is menaced, and the possibilities of work | pt 
elsewhere correspondingly lessened. This point of view is at least St 
understandable. The unemployed plumber, seeking work in the a 
docks, is informed by his mates that fitters are pipe fitting. The p 
desire for employment causes him to be resentful. He,theplumber, [| © 
served his time at pipe fitting. What matters if they be madeof } 
iron, steel, lead, copper or brass ?—pipe fitting is his special job. | om 
And he accuses the fitters of robbing him of work. 

Multiplicity of kindred unions is another contributory factor; ir 
but the General Council of the Trades Union Congress is compelled 0 
to admit that amalgamation of unions does not altogether solve the [ 4 
problem. It is not unknown for sections within a union to quarrel } 4 
with each other over who shall do the work. 

What is the solution to it all? Are we so barren of ideas that ; 

t. 


we cannot devise a scheme, acceptable by all grades of workers, 
which will make such stupid squabbles impossible ? American 
industry has solved the problem. We do not hear of demarcation 
strikes in the States. True, America is a young country unshackled 
by a hide-bound traditional system of craft organisations, but sub- 
division of labour is more highly developed there than in this 
country. American trade unionists appreciate the fact that if 
a man is competent to do a given job there is no earthly reason why 
he should not do it if he has the opportunity, provided, of course, 
that he receives the recognised rate for that job. Until we reach 
that ideal state wherein every man will have continuous employ- 
ment there will always be a margin of unemployed, and all workers 
must be brought to realise this economic factor. It does seem 80 
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| futile to cavil because the other man has been more fortunate in 
: getting work. It appears so un-English to suspect all other men 
| of scheming to secure work hitherto regarded as ours: of trying 
| to throw one on the unemployed market. 


The first step towards a solution lies with the Trades Union 
Congress General Council. Let them be bold and audacious. Let 
them take their courage in their hands and lay it down as a cardinal 


| principle that, no matter what union a man belongs to, no matter 


what he happens to be graded as, he shall be free to undertake any 


| kind of work he is capable of doing, provided he receives the recog- 


nised wages for the work. If we are to believe the writings and 
sayings of the General Council, each one of them subscribes to this 
principle. But, it may be contended, Congress and the affiliated 
unions would not agree. Stuff and nonsense. Has it ever been 
put to them yet? Not to the writer's knowledge at any rate. 
Surely the leaders of the unions could be brought to realise that such 
a scheme would be advantageous to the union members. If this 
principle was definitely laid down, the practice of some union 
organisers in fostering these eternal squabbles would be checked, 
and the rank and file would soon adapt themselves to the new 
methods. 

Alongside with this, the General Council could, with advantage, 
inaugurate an educational campaign amongst the members, pointing 
out the stupidity of craft jealousy, and the futility of fighting over 
the work. It is certain that were these proposals, given effect to, 
demarcation disputes would be spectres of the past. 

The General Council has said that all the efforts of the em- 
ployers are unavailing. We do not think it within the province of 
the employers to settle the problem. Their business is to give the 
work to the men most competent to do it, not to be compelled to 
give it to a man because he happens to belong to a certain union. 
It is the unions’ business to solve the problem, and the sooner they 
do so the better will it be, not only for British industry but for the 
unions also. 
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‘THE THREE MUSKETEERS’: A DEFENCE OF 
THE NOVEL OF ACTION. 


Some people appear to think that the novel of adventure, or action, 
is played out. Sadly, as by Mr. Herbert Read in the last chapter 


of his book ‘ Reason and Romanticism,’ or complacently, as by | 


some modern writers in France, it is asserted that the presentation 
of outward reality and action is becoming less and less the business 
of the novel, because other processes are more effective for this 
purpose. The vividness of a newspaper ‘story "—on this view— 
the clear images of physical movement given by the cinema, the 
technique of sound-reproduction, combine, and will combine more 
successfully in the near future, to satisfy the psychological attitudes 
of humanity once satisfied by the novel of action. In fine, now 
that special reporters attend every actual adventure, and now that 
we can have a film like ‘The Black Pirate,’ we shall never again 
want a novel like ‘ Treasure Island.’ 

The real threat comes from the cinema: and it is no reply to 
point out that, at present, the cinema relies upon the novel for its 
stories. Given genius and an improved technique, that dependence 
may easily disappear. If it disappears, and the film rights of novels 
lose their market value, will the novel of adventure, as we know it, 
any longer have a raison d’étre? An affirmative answer, to be 
convincing, can only be based on the proof that a good novel of 
this kind possesses qualities of permanent value irreproducible in 
any other form. I take Dumas’ ‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires’— 
admittedly one of the most delightful action-stories ever written 
—as the test-case: nor do I trouble to compare it, except in 
passing, with such a crude and partial film-version as that in which 
Douglas Fairbanks plays a gymnastic D’Artagnan. Dumas’ book 
is a work of art which prevails by its essential qualities. 

I need not insist how richly ‘The Three Musketeers ’ possesses 
the qualities common to all good imaginative presentations of 
action, from the epic downwards—a striking and exciting train of 
events, a recognisable and picturesque background, sympathetic 
characters in action or conflict, and an effect of idealising, in the 
triumphs gained and the conclusions arrived at, the impulses 
and antagonisms approved by the average moral sense. For its 
brilliant train of incident, its magnificent heroes, the rich colour 
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of its setting, and its idealisation of courage and devotion, ‘The 
Three Musketeers’ is in the true epic line. When, however, we 
come to consider it as a novel, we have to go further, especially in 
comparing it with another form of presentation which, it is said, 
may entirely take its place. In comparison with the stage-play, 
to which the cinema will always more approximate in its essentials, 
the peculiar possession of the novel is a relation to the time-sequence 
which is both a command and a subjection. The novelist com- 
mands time because he can, as we say, take his own time in un- 
folding his story, not having to consider the limits of a single spell 
of human attention: he can presuppose unlimited time at the 
disposal of his readers, and he can treat the internal times, or 
durations, of his events very much as he pleases, hurrying here, 
dwelling there, and making sudden jumps at will. On the other 
hand, he is subject to time in that he can only present his matter 
strictly in the time-series. One thing must come after another, 
so that effects of simultaneity, which can be much more nearly, 
though not absolutely, attained by the cinema, are barred to him. 
This is undeniably a hindrance to the pace of a novel of action, 
as may be seen in ‘The Three Musketeers’ when, for instance, 
events at La Rochelle have to be suspended in the air for several 
chapters while Milady’s seduction of Felton and the murder of 
Buckingham are recounted at length. In practice, however, such 
is the plasticity of the human mind, this limitation is not at all a 
serious one, for we are perfectly able to «magine the simultaneity 
of successively presented events, and it is of far less account than 
the advantages conferred on the novelist by his command of time. 
We need not consider his command of space, that is, of scene, which 
is his particular advantage over the dramatist, for the cinema has 
the same advantage. The novelist’s freedom from all obligation— 
except that imposed by the self-created necessity of his story—to 
telescope any kind of detail, be it dialogue, description, retrospect, 
reflection or mental conflict, is what gives the novel its effect of 
completeness. A great novel exhausts a situation or a train of 
events, and, by exhausting it, gives it, as a rule, a greater per- 
manence than a dramatic situation achieves. What, then, might 
we expect to be the positive results of this advantage, so far as the 
novel of action is concerned? Where, in fact, might Dumas be 
expected to score over even a perfected cinema-film produced by 
a talent equal to his? It would be, I suggest, in the compieter 
development and more ample rhythm of the whole plot, in the more 
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possibly, in a total effect of greater artistic truth or value. 


It is obvious, to begin with, that no shorter form of presentation, 
whatsoever appeal it might make to eye or ear, could possibly 
include all that Dumas includes in the beautifully ordered but 
crowded plot of ‘The Three Musketeers.’ The film in which 
Douglas Fairbanks figures omits, for instance, two-thirds of the 
story, and confines itself to the episode of the Queen’s diamond 
studs. This magnificent episode, in the novel, is but the first 
stage in D’Artagnan’s conflict with the powers of the Cardinal, 
His unmasking of Milady, the abduction of Madame Bonacieux, 
the siege of La Rochelle, the events that followed Richelieu’s inter- 
view with Milady in the hostelry of the Colombier Rouge, the death 
of Buckingham, the murder of Constance in the convent and the 
final justice at Armentiéres forms a sequel which only a mind at 
leisure can possibly encompass. Yet mere extensity is of com- 
paratively small account beside the roundness and solidity which 
Dumas has time to produce. He need not be contented with 
crude contrasts of black and white, but can suggest the shadows 
in his lights and the lights in his shadows. Thus, for all the 
romantic illumination in which he displays his Musketeer heroes, 
he is not debarred from making a rapid sketch of Louis XIII, M. de 
Tréville, and the Musketeers in general, which gives a reasonable 
balance to his glorification. 


‘Débraillés, avinés, écorchés, les mousquetaires du roi, ou 
plutét ceux de M. de Tréville, s’épandaient dans les cabarets, dans 
les promenades, dans les jeux publics, criant fort et retroussant 
leurs moustaches, faisant sonner leurs épées, heurtant avec volupté 
les gardes de M. le Cardinal, quand ils les rencontraient ; puis 
degainant en pleine rue, avec mille plaisanteries ; tués quelquefois, 
mais surs en ce cas d’étre pleurés et vengés ; tuant souvent et surs 
alors de ne pas moisir en prison, M. de Tréville était 14 pour les 
réclamer. Aussi M. de Tréville était-il loué sur toutes les gammes 
par ces hommes qui l’adoraient, et qui, tout gens de sac et de corde 
quils étaient, tremblaient devant lui comme des écoliers devant 
leur maitre, obéissant au moindre mot, et préts 4 se faire tuer pour 
laver le moindre reproche.’ 


This general note on the Musketeers is the kind of luxury which 
only a novelist could allow himself, and such, again, is the little 


extensive exposition of character, in the psychological effect of , | 
vigorous narrative style brilliantly adapted to its purpose, and | 
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portrait of Richelieu, as Bonacieux is brought trembling before 
him, which shows him as a man still in the prime of life, a soldier 
and a man of action, not as the foxy and wasted greybeard of 
melodramatic contrast : 


‘Cet homme, c’était Armand-Jean Duplessis, cardinal de 
Richelieu, non point tel qu’on nous le représente, cassé comme 
un vieillard, souffrant comme un martyr, le corps brisé, la voix 
éteinte, enterré dans un grand fauteuil comme dans une tombe 
anticipée, ne vivant plus que par la force de son génie, et ne 
soutenant plus la lutte avec l'Europe que par l’éternelle application 
de sa pensée ; mais tel qu'il était réellement 4 cette époque, c’est- 
4-dire adroit et galant cavalier, faible de corps déja, mais soutenu 
par cette puissance morale qui a fait de lui un des hommes les plus 
extraordinaires qui aient existé; se préparant enfin, aprés avoir 
soutenu le duc de Nevers dans son duché de Mantoue, aprés avoir 
pris Nimes, Castres et Uzés, & chasser les Anglais de Vile de Ré 
et & faire le siége de La Rochelle.’ 


Such luxuries, which are also necessities, are too numerous to 
be catalogued ; but it is to be noticed with what careful emphasis, 
as opposed to a mere slapdash hero-worship, it is made clear that, 
at one moment, D’Artagnan was passionately attracted by his 
enemy Milady, that he did not behave to her like a perfect cavalier, 
and that, for all his bravery, he went thereafter in deadly fear of 
her machinations. These things are the stuff of the novel, just 
as Dumas’ great dialogues, such as the first between Richelieu and 
D’Artagnan, are the stuff of the drama, of which the cinema will 
not possess itself till a film can speak—and then such a dialogue 
would be too long. 

And here we come to the truth, which even so rapidly moving 
a novel as ‘The Three Musketeers’ exemplifies, that the novel 
comes nearer to the rhythm of ordinary life than any other literary 
form. Though it cannot admit the otiose and the merely repetitive 
of which our ordinary lives are full, it is not constrained, in dialogue, 
narrative or description, to remain at the pitch of life’s climaxes 
nor to maintain the concision of bare dramatic necessity. In the 
hands of a novelist who knows his business it proceeds in a rhythm 
of stresses and reposes comparable to the rhythmic tensions and 
relaxations of all nature, including human minds and bodies. 
How useful, for instance, after the excitement of the opening duels, 
the wounding of Jussac and Bernajoux, the King’s anger, and 
Tréville’s narrow escape of losing his credit, is hst pedestrian 
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and Mousqueton. Again, after the long stress of excitement in 
which we follow D’Artagnan from his setting out to his return with 
the diamond studs, how gladly we recover breath in those rather 
long-drawn-out but amusing chapters wherein he picks up his 
three companions again where they had fallen by the wayside, 
Porthos convalescent, Aramis studying theology, and Athos drunk! 
No doubt the cinema could present both the hazardous journey 
out and that leisurely return to pick up the fallen more rapidly 
and more graphically : but, whereas the increased speed might be 
an advantage in the former instance, in the latter it would entirely 
spoil the appropriate effect, which is one of undramatic relaxation. 
Every cinema-producer therefore would leave out the second 
journey, thus losing the very advantage of repose which Dumas 
obtains. 

The fact is that the optic nerve is so soon tired out that all but 
absolute dramatic essentials must be excluded from a film. The 
eye must always be looking, therefore it cannot be reposed, and 
therefore the mind, in so far as it pays attention, is kept keyed 
up to a pitch of excitement which is abnormal. The rhythm of 
a novel like ‘The Three Musketeers’ only slightly quickens the 
rhythm of experience while preserving its likeness: the cinema, 
when applied to the same kind of story, entirely falsifies it. And 
this is a serious matter, because, though it is the eye which alike 
sees words on a page and pictures on a screen, it is the mind in 
both cases which interprets. The amplitude of the novel-form, as 
exemplified by ‘The Three Musketeers,’ allows the mind to inter- 
pret, or recreate, naturally and easily even a series of crowded 
events, while fully grasping, at its leisure, the background and the 
solid structure of the whole. This, then, is one of the permanent 
merits of the novel for which we were looking. 

Another specific merit is to be found in the domain of character. 
Nobody, of course, would deny that this was true of the novel 
which deals with temperamental or moral relations, since the 
exposition and analysis of character in imagined situations is the 
whole essence of that type. In comparison, the character-drawing 
appropriate to the novel of action must be bold and summary, 
distinguished by approximations to type rather than by subtle 
individual contrasts, by broad picturesque outlines rather than by 


chapter describing the domestic interiors and the servants of the | 
four heroes! The emotional thermometer falls to normal for, | 
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intricate convolutions. Yet, since it is the characters which arouse 
the indispensable sympathy, or sympathetic repulsion, of the reader, 
the successful presentation of character is essential to the novel 
of action, as to the epic generally ; nor will the difference between 
good and inferior products in this kind be found in any respect 
more striking than in their character-drawing. Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, Aeneas, Penelope, and Milton’s Satan live in our minds 
as characters no less than as participators in moving events: in 
the same way, ‘ The Three Musketeers’ gives us the impetuosity 
of D’Artagnan, the melancholy of Athos, the swagger of Porthos, 
the refined jesuitry of Aramis, the embodiment of malignity in 
Milady, the superb ruthlessness of passion in Buckingham, and 
unconquerable astuteness in the Cardinal. Here, again, it is only 
the novelist’s command of time which enables him to develop these 
characters in convincing completeness. Making every allowance 
for all that is lost in the way of vividness by the novelist’s inability 
to present external feature and change of facial expression to the 
eye, or inflexions of voice to the ear, we cannot but recognise that 
he maintains his own peculiar advantage of exhibiting the inner 
consciousness of his characters whenever, and at whatever length, 
he pleases. 

Dumas’ capacity for using this advantage is admirably apparent 
in ‘The Three Musketeers.’ Not only are the straightforward 
characters—the approximations to general type—drawn with 
brilliant incisiveness, witness the thick-headed swash-buckler 
Porthos, the staunch Planchet, the dandiacal and furtive Aramis, 
but the characters which really develop as the story progresses— 
D’Artagnan, Athos, Milady, even Richelieu—are allowed to do so 
naturally, yet without any inappropriate intricacy of analysis. 
What capacities the cinema may attain in this respect cannot be 
predicted, but at present, in spite of many ingenious technical 
devices, close-ups, flash-backs and the like, it has to be content 
with the crudest and most rigid outlines of character. In the film 
of ‘The Three Musketeers ’ already referred to, the pert, if dashing, 
gymnastics of Fairbanks-D’Artagnan, a negligible Athos, and a 
ridiculously transpontine Richelieu make a truly lamentable show 
beside their prototypes in the novel, where, in particular, the 
characters of D’Artagnan and Athos, despite any incredibility that 
may attach to their exploits, are anything but empty and stereo- 
typed creations. 

D’Artagnan is certainly not the perfect ‘he-man’ of the 
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transatlantic film-story, who steps into view with his massive jay 
firmly set, his emotions under complete control and his bump of pro. 
tectiveness prominently developed. Dumas presents him asa tay | 
youth, son of a country squire, with his body in splendid trim, but 
very innocent in mind and gauchein hismanners. He is a Gascon, 
too, absurdly obstinate when the blood goes to his head, as it did 
after his first interview with M. de Tréville. The three duels jn 
which he then involved himself by his pert demeanour to his three 
future comrades might well have cost him his life, but for the lucky 
intervention of Jussac with the Cardinal’s guards. Moreover, he 
was a thorough self-seeker. Dumas sees him as one bent on 
carving his way to fortune, both material wealth and the fortune 
of love. There is nothing in the least sentimental in his attitude 
to women, of whom, besides, he was profoundly ignorant, and there 
was a certain want of moral delicacy in his temperament. Such 
a man, in real life, would learn many bitter lessons and often do 
actions on which he would look back with shame. Dumas appre. 
hends him completely. He shows him, as the thrilling tale of 
adventure proceeds, by incidental touches here and there, as a 
man with strong good qualities—incorruptibility, loyalty, and 
bravery—who develops through trial and error. The D’Artagnan 
who puts on his lieutenant’s uniform in the last chapter, though 
still young and vigorous, is a sadder and more firmly-knit man 
than the raw youth who set out on the orange-coloured horse in 
chapter one. 


‘D’Artagnan, qui était fort curieux de sa nature, comme sont 
les gens qui ont le génie de l’intrigue.’ 


This remark, made by the way, is an instance of Dumas’ truth in 
drawing character. Intrigue is generally abhorred by heroes of 
adventure, but Dumas is not afraid to display this trait of his hero’s, 
for he is exposed to us exercising his astuteness at Milady’s expense 
ina manner which cannot be excused. Heseduces her maid, obtains 
her favours by a forged letter, impersonates her lover and then 
confesses the impersonation without shame. Dumas only urges 
on his behalf that the manners of the time were less nice than 
ours, that Milady was known to be plotting treason, and that, 
though he had little esteem for her, she truly intoxicated his senses. 
His real condemnation was that he could not confess this piece of 
conduct to Athos. Again, brave as he was, he was no superman. 
When face to face with the Cardinal he makes no attempt to fence 
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with him, much less to flout him, but realises his own insignificance 
and the greatness of the Cardinal’s consideration in offering him 
an honourable refuge from his enemies. For D’Artagnan was truly 
afraid of these, especially after his escape from the murderous 
attempts of Milady’s emissaries at La Rochelle—the shot in the 
back, the poisoned wine. Indeed, one might say that, if he is the 
leading spirit in the dash to London to bring back the diamonds, 
in blissful ignorance of what it meant to upset Richelieu’s schemes, 
his resolution and his enterprise in the sequel rest very largely upon 
the grandeur of Athos’ moral superiority. We cannot, of course, 
help thrilling to D’Artagnan’s triumphs and disappointments. He 
is young and untried, a friendless beginner with all before him: 
as he carves his way onward, not without disgraces, we transfer 
to him our hopes and fears. His ambition becomes ours, and, in 
return, he gives us the illusion of possessing his dash and prowess. 
But it is Athos, the tragic Comte de la Fére, who arouses our 
maturer admiration. 

Nothing that Athos can achieve will heal the sharp wound in 
his soul. Life is empty for him, and he can only cheat its dull 
moments by the performance of duty or, when even that resource 
fails him, by the oblivion of drunkenness. He is outwardly static, 
but the success of ‘The Three Musketeers’ depends, to a remark- 
able extent, upon the force radiated from his noble nature. This 
is manifested from the first when, pale and desperately wounded, 
he appears at Tréville’s summons, and in his first exchanges with 
D’Artagnan, whose rawness is painfully contrasted with his own 
perfect courtesy. During the dash to London and the subsequent 
episode, when he is found by D’Artagnan barricaded in the inn 
cellar, it is chiefly the mystery enveloping him that is allowed to 
impress us: but as the dangers thicken round the young comrade 
his greatness begins to show itself. He was ‘un gentilhomme 
sévére sur le point d’honneur’: D’Artagnan could not confess to 
him his behaviour in Milady’s bedroom, and when he was on the 
point of repenting his refusal of the Cardinal’s offer of protection, 
it was the image of Athos that restrained him. Had he joined 
the Cardinal’s guards, Athos would have renounced him. ‘Such 
is the powerful influence,’ says Dumas, ‘ exercised by a truly great 
character upon his whole surroundings.’ From the time of his 
arrival at La Rochelle, Athos’s superiority shines out more and 
more strongly. Once convinced, as he listens up the stove-pipe 
at the Colombier Rouge, that his infamous wife is still alive and 
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working destruction, he takes command with an irresistible 
ascendancy. It is he who makes the mad wager to hold the bastion 
for an hour, who directs its defence, who returns to save the white 
napkin that was their flag, and who, when even D’Artagnan would 
have retreated in haste, ‘continued to walk majestically’ and 
forced his comrades to take the pace from him. It is he who 
arranges the plan for frustrating Milady and who, with the assur- 
ance of a great gentleman, respectfully defies the prying Richelieu 
upon the dunes. It is he, finally, who compasses the doom of the 
criminal with a ruthless dignity in the light of which D’Artagnan 
appears but a child, Porthos and Aramis nothing but accessories, 
His face we do not realise, except that it was pale, but we take 
away from ‘The Three Musketeers’ an ineffaceable impression of 
his personality and of the respect which, with a word or a silent 
look, he imposed on those around him. Effects of characterisation 
such as these—the delineation of individuality and the gradual 
building up of moral stature—though barely achievable in the 
drama, are beyond the reach of the cinema. They are essential 
virtues of the written novel that unfolds itself at the writers, and 
at the reader’s, leisure. And possibly these brief notations will 
show how much larger a part than is usually supposed they play 
in a great novel of action, of which ‘The Three Musketeers’ is a 
pattern. 

A more general question may now be put. If ‘The Three 
Musketeers ’ is justified both by the amplitude of its structure and 
by the value given to its events by the characters created to enact 
them, is it not also justified by its style? Is there not a specific 
value in successful literary expression to which no other form of 
expression is equivalent ? Dumas, with his strong visual imagina- 
tion and his romantic attitude to life, was a magnificent teller 
of stories: this fact needs no elaboration. Now by descriptive 
passages of extraordinary vivacity, now by a terse, dramatic 
dialogue most skilfully handled, he keeps the mind of the reader 
absorbed or amused, as he intensifies or relaxes the stress of expec- 
tation. Every scene, one might say every gesture, in ‘ The Three 
Musketeers ’ is incisively presented ; every encounter has its special 
feature, every object is clean cut and in motion; and the great 
dramatic climaxes—the dash to London, the scenes at the Colombier 
Rouge, the defence of the bastion, and Milady’s fatal seduction 
of the austere Felton—are superb in their kind. And since this 
kind has an intimate relation to certain attitudes of the human 
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ible eonsciousness—call them elementary if you will—why should this 
i kind cease while the structure of the human mind continues ? 
ite And why, in particular, should its literary form lose value ? 


ld The truth is that those who predict the extinction of the novel 
nd of action have theories which oblige them to close their eyes to 
ho the compelling power—which is sui generis—of literary expression 
Ir- applied to any matter whatsoever. They are taking part in a 
eu widespread revolt against literary form in general. One of the 
he leading French critics and novelists has, apparently, laid it down 
in recently that a novelist should not consciously impose a form on 
8, his material, but should allow the creative germ to develop un- 
c hindered in his fancy and to state itself without any reference to 
of predetermined literary standards, holding that its untrammelled 
t organic unity will more than compensate any want of order or 


n outward symmetry. The expressionists, on the other hand, rebel 
] against form, in their several ways, as being insufficient to express 
Q the newer impulses of a modern generation which feels the absolute 
l necessity of bursting through every restriction that has hitherto 
governed the use of written language. This is an avowedly ex- 
plosive theory, and is defended on the grounds that, for hearts 
highly charged, explosion is more suitable than exposition. There 
is no need here to combat either of these notions in general : indeed, 
we may freely recognise their suggestive value and their proof that 
literature is continually being renewed from the inner life of every 
age. All that need be said, in repelling any implied attack on 
what is represented by the narrative style of Dumas, is that in the 
fundamental structure of the human mind the ideas of form and 
logical order are firmly embedded. They are ineradicable. No 
relativity theory can destroy the normal observer’s interest in 
events, dramatically interconnected and following one another in 
time. The modern virtuosity of descriptive journalism exploits 
this very interest, and every good editor knows that narrative 
brilliance, which is the mark of a good action-novelist, is the 
indispensable requisite of a good special reporter. All that the 
journalist can claim against the novelist is a greater actuality : 
and it is true, in a limited sense, that a moving account of an 
actual exploit, such as the attempt to scale Mount Everest, has a 
certain kind of advantage over any invention, besides being just 
as engrossing. But this does not dispose of the novel of action, 
not only because a good novel long outlasts good journalism, but 
because you cannot limit the use to which imagination will be 
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put or the forms in which human interest will be exploited. Given 
an artist of Dumas’ type—the very man who would be thrilled 
by reading the story of Everest—he will inevitably employ his 
imagination on similar events. A story will form in his mind and 
he will write it. And what will tell upon his public will be the 
manner, as well as the matter, of his story. 

‘Oh dear no,’ the most absolute prophets of the future will 
exclaim. ‘There is still room for the journalist because the 
cinematic camera cannot yet record all the day-by-day events that 
occur: but when it comes to fictitious events, the cinema has 
everything on its side—motion, vividness, and rapidity. Your 
novelist may continue to write action-stories, but his books will 
lie unsold in the booksellers’ while the public are getting a better 
result at the cinema with less waste of time.’ An Italian writer 
remarked the other day that, while attentive reading was a valuable 
exercise, desultory reading of a novel ‘is worth less than a film,’ 
since the film gives less opportunity for idle dreaming, and, by 
presenting simultaneously what a book presents successively, gains 
time. Leaving the relative activity or idleness of the perceiver’s 
mind out of the question, it is really worth inquiring if there is 
anything important in this reputed gain of time. If you gain 
something, do you not lose something else? ‘The Three 
Musketeers ’ shall take up the challenge. 

Nothing is so well calculated, on the general view, to waste 
time and break the interest in a narrative of action as a description 
of landscape: to detail scenery in words is but a lumbering 
mechanism of delay, an elementary defect in literature which, we 
are told, the cinema is sweeping into the dust-bin. Let us see. 
Dumas, of course, knowing very well what he was about, is ex- 
tremely sparing of scenic description : but ‘ The Three Musketeers’ 
contains a few of what might be called ‘set’ landscapes. The 
best of these are the description of the sunny winter’s day, a rarity 
in England, when the ship carrying Milady on her fatal errand 
arrives at Portsmouth, and the opening of the chapter called ‘ The 
Execution,’ which gives the atmospheric setting in which the four 
companions escorted Milady to her death at the hands of the man 
in the red cloak. The latter runs as follows: 


‘Tl était minuit 4 peu prés; la lune échancrée par sa décrois- 
sance et ensanglantée par les derniéres traces de l’orange, se levait 
derriére la petite ville d’Armentiéres, qui découpait sur sa lueur 
blafarde la silhouette sombre de ses maisons et le squelette de son 
haut clocher découpé 4 jour. En face, la Lys roulait ses eaux 
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pareilles & une riviére d’étain fondu; tandis que sur |’autre rive 
on voyait la masse noire des arbres se profiler sur un ciel orageux 
envahi par de gros nuages cuivrés qui faisaient une espéce de 
erépuscule au milieu de la nuit. A gauche s’élevait un vieux 
moulin abandonné, aux ailes immobiles, dans les ruines duquel une 
chouette faisait entendre son cri aigu, périodique et monotone. 
(a et 14 dans la plaine, 4 droite et & gauche du chemin que suivait 
le lugubre cortége, apparaissaient quelques arbres bas et trapus, 
qui semblaient des nains difformes accroupis pour guetter les 
hommes & cette heure sinistre. 

‘De temps en temps un large éclair couvrait l’horizon dans 
toute sa largeur, serpentait au-dessus de la masse noire des arbres 
et venait comme un effrayant cimeterre couper le ciel et l’eau en 
deux parties. Pas un souffle de vent ne glissait dans l’atmosphére 
alourdie. Un silence de mort écrasait toute la nature, le sol était 
humide et glissant de la pluie que venait de tomber, et les herbes 
ranimées jetaient leur parfum avec plus d’energie.’ 


Here, you may say, is a passage in the fine old melodramatic 
tradition, thunderstorm, night, pathetic fallacy and all. Admitted : 
but what if the fine old melodramatic tradition was founded upon 
certain fundamental sympathies and rhythms of the human mind ? 
This foundation is the reply to the challenge. Against the view 
that the cinema, with a short caption followed by some clever 
moving photographs of an actual or synthetic storm could be far 
more impressive, I put the opinion that the sensitive mind not 
abnormally alert, reading Dumas’s words in succession and holding 
what has gone before, will call up by its own reactions an image 
more vivid and more true to the whole dramatic situation. 

The rhythms of the human mind arenot all breathless. Vision, 
of course, is instantaneous, but the mind selects and interprets at 
a comparatively lower speed. To hurry the mind in art is to lose 
the results of your hurry. In almost every film one can observe 
the fatal consequences of neglecting this truth, when, in the sup- 
posed interests of realism, the mind is fatigued by long stretches 
of merely trivial action in motion, while the inner reality of the 
story—the only important reality—is obscured by inadequate 
preparation of the observer’s mind for the culminating moments. 
A good novelist instinctively prepares his readers’ minds, filling them 
successively with images, sympathies, suspenses, hopes and fears, 
which can yet be all held together in imaginative unity, till they 
are charged with all that responsiveness which he needs for a 
decisive stroke. His method, given skill and proper material, is 
irreplaceable, for our thought-forms are word-forms, not picture- 
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forms. The dynamics of writing have been learned by long trial 
and error; and it is unlikely that men will foolishly cast away the 
hardly-won achievements of their race. What Dumas achieved in 
‘The Three Musketeers’ by sheer narrative skill—witness his 
incomparable power of gradually weaving an intrigue—will be 
achieved again. Nor will anything be lost in the way of reality, 
for it is the relations of facts, be they actual or fictitious, not the 
facts themselves, that matter. A chapter of ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers,’ taken in relation to the whole, has an absolute reality, of 
the imaginative order, which no consideration can possibly destroy. 
Reality for reality, illusion for illusion, where, even to-day, is 
the inferiority of the novel as a form for representing events? 
Every form of art has its approximations to, and its departures 
from, external reality. The dramatist’s reality must depend 
largely on illusion—of scenery, of make-up, of feigned personality, 
of artificial entrances and curtains. The reality of the cinema, as 
@ form of imaginative representation, depends upon some illusions 
common to the drama and upon others special to itself—of special 
lighting, of the devices for concealing the defects of lens-per- 
spective, and so forth. The reality of the novel depends only on 
one illusion—the illusion created by written words in the mind of 
a reader. Since minds differ, this illusion is not uniform: the 
novelist’s own reality, which he himself never quite embodies, is 
further disfigured by his readers. Yet the greater the novelist, 
the more impressive and less susceptible of disfigurement is his 
reality. This applies to all novels, including the novel of action, 
for it cannot be too strongly insisted that in the narration of events 
which actually, as we say, did not occur there can be a greater 
and more valuable reality than in a series of events which actually 
did occur. This reality is wholly given to them by the creative 
mind of the novelist: they are his events, their reality is his, and 
they can no more be destroyed than the fact of his existence. 
When we admire them and rejoice in them, we create their reality 
anew and affirm their value. All that we need is to admire on 
good grounds and to affirm the more valuable in preference to 
the less. The grounds for admiring ‘The Three Musketeers’ are 
indisputable, and they will always apply to its successors. Let us 
then with an easy mind affirm them, with three cheers for 
D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos and Aramis, and death to Milady! The 
future, I fancy, will provide our echo. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 




















REPUTATIONS: TEN YEARS AFTER. 
BY CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART. 


Il, 
FERDINAND FOCH; 


Tue SYMBOL OF THE VICTORIOUS WILL. 


Lixe Joffre, Foch was born under the shadow of the Pyrenees— 
at Tarbes on October 2, 1851. And like Joffre also, as well as 
Ludendorff, his great opponent to be, he was of bourgeois family, 
thus truly symbolical of the war of peoples. Symbolism, indeed, 
is the texture of his whole career, so abundantly woven of it that 
there is ample material for legend, for future generations to behold 
in him one destined by Providence to be the symbol and saviour of 
the allied nations in the war. The fact of his birthplace being 
Tarbes was due to the exigencies of the civil service career of his 
father—whose Christian name was Napoléon—for the family came 
from Valentine, near St. Gaudens,.and were reputed to spring from 
the old Celtiberian stock of, Ariége. There is even a mystical 
significance in the fact that the arms of Valentine, unique in the 
French provinces, are akin to those of the old kingdom of France— 
fleurs-de-lis, surmounted by a crown—forecast of victory ?—sup- 
ported by a lion—emblem of courage or of England in alliance ?— 
and flanked by two angels. These may perhaps be regarded as 
spiritualised versions of the American eagle or as the guardian angels 
which at several periods preserved Foch from the danger threatened 
by his German foes or French detractors, as well as from the con- 
sequences of his own errors. 

Despite his father’s Christian name, the family had been asso- 
ciated more with commercial and municipal than with military 
affairs, but a martial tradition came down to the boy on his mother’s 
side, for her father was an officer in the Napoleonic army who had 
won the Legion: of Honour in the Peninsular war. 

Ferdinand’s school career suffered at first from his father’s 
changes of station, but when at fifteen he went to the Jesuit College 
at St. Etienne he made rapid progress, and his report said ‘ Esprit 
géométrique. A’étoffe d’un polytechnicien.’ This verdict decided 
his career. The Polytechnique, it is necessary to mention, is not 
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merely a training school for the artillery and engineers, but the 
gateway to most of the higher posts in the civil service, and its 
examination is one of the hardest in France. Therefore, after 
taking his baccalauréat, Foch went in 1869 to the Jesuit College at 
Metz, which had a notable record for successes in the Polytechnique 
entrance examination. On the outbreak of the Franco-German war 
next year he enlisted in the infantry, but the armistice came before 
he had seen any fighting, and he returned to the College at Metz, 
which was now occupied by the Germans, and thus he was present 
when the triumphant salvoes of artillery hailed the cession to 
Germany of the city which he was destined to restore to France, 
Passing into the Polytechnique that same year, he passed out of it 
into the artillery before his course was complete, owing to the urgent 
need of officers in the reconstructed army, a shortage which helped 
him to rapid promotion—in 1878 he became captain in a regiment 
stationed at Rennes. While there he married a Mlle. Julie Bienvenue 
at St. Brieuc, a marriage which brought him also the possession 
of an old Breton chateau at Ploujean, where he subsequently spent 
most of his periods of leave. Passing into the Ecole Supérieure de 
Guerre in 1885, he passed out fourth, and after alternate staff and 
regimental soldiering the second turning point of his career came 
on October 31, 1895, when he returned to the ‘ Staff College’ as 
professor. During the next five years he made his name as the 
leading military thinker among the younger school, and by his 
teaching exercised a vital influence not only on the future leaders 
of the French Army, but on the war drama of 1914. His lectures 
were enshrined in two military classics, ‘Des Principes de la guerre’ 
and ‘ De la Conduite de la guerre,’ which have been to many military 
students outside France their first guide in the labyrinths of war 
study. Incidentally, the preface of the second was concluded with 
the prophetic words: ‘In memoriam, in spem.’ The efforts of 
French military writers since 1870 had been devoted to searching 
for Napoleon’s secret recipe for victory. One after another claimed 
its discovery. But while most of them tended to produce some 
geometrical formula of manceuvre, Foch, the former ‘ esprit géomé- 
trique,’ found instead a psychological secret— 


‘the will to conquer sweeps all before it. There is a psychological 
phenomenon in great battles which explains and determines their 
result. One hundred thousand men leave ten thousand of their 
number dead on the ground and acknowledge themselves beaten ; 
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they retreat before the victors, who have lost as many men if not 
more. Neither one side nor the other knows, when they fall back, 
what its own losses have been nor how heavy those of the opposing 
force, therefore it is not on account of material damage, still less 
from any possible computation of figures, that the loser gives up 
the struggle.’ 


And the lesson drawn by Foch is contained in his favourite quotation 
from Joseph de Maistre: ‘A lost battle is a battle which one 
believes lost: in a material sense no battle can be lost.’ Hence 
Foch deduced, ‘If defeat comes from moral causes, victory may come 
from moral causes also, and one may say: “A battle won is a battle 
we will not acknowledge to be lost.’’’ Foch was surely born to 
command British troops, of whom their foes have complained that 
they ‘refuse to know when they are beaten.’ But he relied more 
on the will of the commander than of the troops: ‘ What compels 
victory is, above all else, the conduct of the commander. ‘“‘ Caesar, 
and not the Roman legions, conquered Gaul,” said Napoleon; and 
Rome trembled before Hannibal, not because of the Carthaginian 
soldiery.’ At the same time Foch was distinguished by a practical 
common sense, embodied in his constant remark, ‘ De quoi s’agit-il?’ 
—What is the problem? His lectures contrasted the strategy of 
Napoleon with that of Moltke, showing that the Germans in 1870 
adopted a preconceived plan which lacked the flexibility necessary 
for its adjustment to the enemy’s movements. And, added to this 
initial defect, they failed to make the thorough reconnaissance or 
dispositions to guarantee the security of this plan—to secure their 
own freedom of action in face of enemy interference. Luckily for 
the Germans the foe of 1870 was supine, and his strategy purposeless, 
but even so they met with surprise after surprise, from which they 
were extricated and carried through to victory by the superior 
fighting powers of the subordinate leaders and their troops. 

From his comparative study of the German errors on the one 
hand, and Napoleon’s campaigns on the other, Foch acquired a 
conviction of the essential importance of the principle of security 
and of the need to ‘ fix’ the enemy, by reconnaissance and fighting, 
asa preliminary toany manceuvre. To use the metaphor of personal 
combat, one must grip the enemy by the throat before attempting 
the knock-out blow—which may otherwise hit the air. From his 
teaching, too, emerges another axiom, which is important because 
it gives us a clue to his action in 1918. Because of his ‘De quoi 
s'agit-il’? his emphasis on facts, his disbelief in preconceptions, 
VOL. LXIII.—NO. 377, N.S. 40 
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and his view of war’s ever-changing situations, he leant towards 
opportunism in execution—making the most of the moment in the 
belief that the morrow will take care of itself. 

Finally, his almost mystical belief in the will to conquer led 
him to an extreme, perhaps an excessive, emphasis on the value 
of the offensive. ‘Never can the defensive lead to the enemy’s 
destruction, never can it achieve the conquest of the ground he 
occupies, though this may be the single exterior sign of victory.’ 
His studies give little heed to the defensive-offensive ; Wellington 
he ignores and Austerlitz he neglects. 

The essence of Foch’s teaching was thus a powerful reassertion 
of the moral factor, particularly in the leader, combined with a 
masterly calculation of the time and space factors as a means to 
security and hence to his end—the decisive manceuvre. But it is 
void of any discussion of, or interest in, material factors such as 
armament, or the effect of weapons and their development, upon 
strategy and tactics. A sidelight on the limitations of his pre-war 
outlook is contained in his remark at the Circuit de l’Est in 1910, 
which proved the reliability of the aeroplane. ‘That is good 
sport, but for the army the aeroplane is nought.’ Further, he 
was engrossed in the morale of the leader and did not pause to 
meditate upon the influence of superior or inferior weapons on the 
morale of the led. And because of this his doctrine, for all its 
excellence, which he had intended as ‘a bonfire lighted on a 
dangerous coast to assist doubtful navigators,’ actually led the 
navigators of France military among rocks where they nearly 
foundered. For the rising generation of military thought, running 
to extremes as is the way of disciples, exalted the will to conquer 
into a catch-phrase panacea for victory, and, imbued with the 
offensive, came to believe that they had only to attack to conquer. 
Thus it was left for August 1914 to show that bullets—hard facts— 
can overcome will, through shattering the bodies of the soldiers, 
if not of the general. 

Lieut.-Colonel Foch left the Ecole de Guerre in 1900, but seven 
years later returned to it as commandant. He had just been pro- 
moted to general of brigade in 1907 when Clemenceau, the new 
premier, sent for him and offered the post. The names of Foch 
and Lanrezac had been submitted to Clemenceau and, in order to 
decide, the Prime Minister sent for the lectures of the two men, 

and after reading them made his choice, preferring the philosophical 
style of Foch to the realistic style of Lanrezac—who in August 1914 
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ards fF was to be ‘ the voice crying in the wilderness’ that the Germans 
the would come through Belgium. 

Foch had quitted his professorship in 1900 owing partly to the 
led anti-clerical storm which was raging, and in view of Clemenceau’s 
Tue radical views he thought fit to remind the Premier that his brother 
" was a priest. The objection was waved aside with a forcible com- 
he ment that all Clemenceau cared was that Foch should be capable 
ry: of reorganising the school. The meeting was a foretaste of their 
- future association in a greater effort—with results as happy but 
relationships less so. 
ion In this congenial work Foch remained for four years. In 1911, 
"Ss promoted to general of division, he left to take up an active com- 
* mand, the 13th Division, from which only a year later he was 
ee advanced to command of the 8th Army Corps at Bourges. But the 
ws best proof that he was regarded not merely as a brilliant theorist 
= was that in 1913 he was given charge of the famous 20th Army 
“4 Corps which formed part of the frontier covering force, maintained 
. at full strength during peace. On July 18, 1914, Foch went on leave 
od to his Breton chateau. Recalled when the emergency came, it fell 
he to him to taste the first bitter fruits of the misguided Plan XVII 
“ and the mad ‘ offensive 4 outrance ’ doctrine of which his teaching 
. had been the seed. Let it be said, however, that as he had no share 


in formulating the plan, so his theories of the offensive had been 


" pressed to a reductio ad absurdum by de Grandmaison and his school, 
” who, with the support of Joffre and de Castelnau, now swayed the 
y military mind of France. Foch and his teachings indeed were 
8 démodé, and his emphasis on the principle of security was regarded 


as a want of faith in the irresistible élan of the French soldier. To 
this loss of influence over the rising generation his own manner 
contributed. Always a deep rather than a clear thinker, his 
philosophical treatment of war tended to become mystical as he 
became more senior, and he spoke in parables which often took days 
for his officers to fathom. Once, at a conference after an exercise, 
his summing up consisted simply of one vehement sentence hurled 
at a commander : ‘ If you arrive at the station two or three minutes 
after the train has gone, you missit.’ He rarely stooped to explain, 
and allowed no deviation from his own views. With the officers 
he neither sought nor attained popularity, and to the men he was 
simply a symbol. Even if he was aware that some of his mystified 
subordinates declared him insane he did not mind, for to him morale 
connoted his own soul, and, knowing that, he was content. 
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The 20th Corps as part of de Castelnau’s Second Army moved 
forward with the premature French advance into Lorraine, and on 
August 19 suffered as heavily as any in the vain assault on the 
Morhange position. In the rapid retreat which followed, Foch’s 
corps was markedly steady. Moreover, when the French stood at 
bay along the Grand Couronné, covering Nancy and the ‘ gap of 
Charmes,’ the 20th Corps delivered a counterstroke against the 
German flank which largely helped to make the Germans abandon 
their offensive for the moment. At this juncture Foch himself 
was called away to a higher réle. 

The French general offensive had failed everywhere, and the 
French armies had begun the great retreat which ended on the 
Marne. In the left centre a gap threatened to open between the 
Fourth Army and the Fifth, which was the flank army next to 
the British. To fill the gap, Joffre had decided to improvise a new 
Ninth Army, made up at first merely by dividing the Fourth Army, 
if later reinforced from Lorraine. Foch was given the command, 
and, in turn, had to improvise a Staff, and naturally had to take 
officers who were not already occupied in pivotal posts. As he 
himself said later: ‘ We were like a poor household. There was a 
staff of five or six officers hastily got together, little or no working 
material, only our note-books and a few maps.’ But he was 
fortunate in his first choice for a Chief of Staff. In the 20th Corps 
at the time, serving as second in command of a cavalry regiment, 
there was an officer named Maxime Weygand who, although not a 
Staff College graduate, had marked himself out for early dis- 
tinction. As an instructor at the Cavalry School at Saumur the 
lucid reasoning and striking common sense which underlay his 
lectures had spread his reputation, and many of his contemporaries 
had come to regard him as the ablest of their generation. When 
Weygand first came to Foch he was sorely tried by his chief's 
disconcerting ways, but gradually the two blended and ultimately 
became inseparable, mounting together until they established them- 
selves as one of the immortal combinations of history. They have 
been compared with Napoleon and Berthier, and with Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. Neither comparison is accurate. Weygand was 
as ideal a staff officer as Berthier, but he was much more—to an 
amazing memory and capacity for detail he added strength of 
character, initiative and originality. But unlike Ludendorff he did 
not obscure, or superimpose himself upon, his chief. To the world, 
he sank himself completely in his chief, and to those who sought 
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to probe beneath the surf:ce replied that all the credit belonged 
to Foch. It is, however, at least sure that he was the essential 
complement of Foch, supplying the qualities his chief lacked. 
Weygand had the power to translate Foch’s mystical phrases into 
practical and clear directions and was a born organiser, whereas 
Foch was a natural disorganiser—indeed he seemed to many not 
to understand the needs and principles of either organisation or 
training. But if Foch understood neither details nor men in the 
mass, he knew what men to pick and he learnt how to trust them. 
‘Weygand c’est moi,’ the phrase has become part of history, and 
there was equal truth in his nickname for Weygand, ‘ ma encyclo- 
pédie.’ His first great test was to come, and it is curious that the 
Battle of the Marne should have brought him into popular fame 
by a feat which was mythical, but which none the less concealed 
an achievement almost as decisive. The legend has long since been 
exploded of his counterstroke driving the Prussian Guard into the 
marshes of St. Gond and deciding the Battle of the Marne. For 
the German armies to the west were already in retreat, thus com- 
pelling a general retirement. 

But although Foch’s counterstroke was not a decisive factor, 
his resistance was, for he bore the longest and the severest strain, 
and if the French centre had broken under the tremendous pressure, 
the Marne would have been an inevitable defeat and the French 
enveloping move on the western flank futile to avert disaster. He 
indeed was the pivot on which Galliéni’s manceuvre was based, 
and those who reproached Galliéni for striking prematurely failed 
to realise that his counter-thrust came only just in time to save 
the centre breaking under the German pressure. 

Whilst Foch’s contribution to the victory was by holding fast, 
this resistance was effected by attack—perhaps it would be more 
true to say, by the inspired, or as some of his subordinates thought 
insane, catchword ‘attaquez.’ The story has become historic 
that he reported ‘Mon centre céde, ma droite recule, situation 
excellente, j’attaque.’ If not true in fact, it was true in spirit. 
For when his subordinate commanders informed him that they 
were being borne down by weight of numbers and must fall back 
unless reinforced, he merely replied with mystical gestures 
‘Attaquez,’ and when they hesitated, hurled at them more 
vehemently than ever the words ‘attaquez, attaquez, attaquez.’ 
So it continued for four days, until companies were reduced to a 
mere score of men led by an N.C.O. At last Eydoux, commander 
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of the 11th Corps, told him that there was no longer hope of an 
ordered retirement. To which Foch replied, ‘ You say that you 
cannot hold on and you cannot retreat, so the only thing left is 
to attack to-morrow morning.’ When morning came the Germans 
had gone. 

Foch had proved the truth of his saying that ‘a battle won 
is a battle which we will not acknowledge to be lost.’ Nevertheless, 
we have to recognise that providence was kind to him, that his own 
opponents retired not because their morale was exhausted, and that 
but for Galliéni’s distant action a will without a living body might 
have been an inadequate barrier to the Germans. 

That ‘success justifies everything’ was Foch’s rule, and the 
successful fact of the Marne soon gave him a still greater oppor- 
tunity for his will to conquer. The Battle of the Marne was 
succeeded by the ‘ Race to the Sea,’ when both armies were seeking 
to find and turn their enemy’s western flank. Unhappily ‘the 
Allies were always twenty-four hours and an Army Corps behind 
the enemy.’ This trouble v 3 made worse by the fact that troops 
of three nations—French, British, and Belgians—took part in this 
relay race, and in face of a situation changing hourly, Joffre wisely 
decided that there must be one man on the spot to co-ordinate 
the several efforts. He sent Foch to the Nord as ‘ deputy for the 
commander-in-chief.’ The novel character of the appointment did 
not simplify the many difficulties of such a co-ordinating rdle 
between allies, but fortunately the very urgency of the danger 
subdued national scruples. And fortunately once more Foch’s will 
to conquer found an echo in the spirit of troops who traditionally 
‘refused to know when they were beaten.’ At Ypres as on the 
Marne, his refrain, ‘ attaquez,’ may not have been translated into 
fact, but at least its keynote, ‘ conquer,’ became fact, because the 
German aim was foiled. The allied commanders who had their 
feet on the ground were several times driven to think that a retreat 
was inevitable, but Foch with his head in the clouds refused to 
listen; the ‘realists’ were overborne by the apparent mystic. 
Yet to his magical catchwords Foch added a shrewd grasp of the 
right psychological appeal. To the King of the Belgians Foch said 
that unless he held ontothescrapof Belgian territory which remained 
he would never be King after the war. And to Sir John French, 
when at the crisis of the battle, Foch promised that if he would 
hold on for another twenty-four hours a stated number of French 

reinforcements would reach him. Twenty-four hours passed, and 
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no reinforcements came—but the front still held. Then Foch said, 
‘You have proved that you could hold on for twenty-four hours ; 
hold on for another twenty-four, and this time I give you my word 
of honour the reinforcements shall arrive.’ And he added that on 
the first occasion he had purposely not given his word of honour, 
because at that time he did not know if and when he could obtain 
reinforcements. It was in fact purely a moral expedient of the 
moment, or rather a flash of inspiration. He was fertile in such 
expedients, some of which gave a comic interlude to that immortal 
tragedy. I was told by a highly placed officer how Sir Henry 
Wilson, a close friend of Foch and deputy Chief of the British 
General Staff, was sent several nights successively by Sir John 
French to argue with Foch upon the need of a retreat. The first time 
Foch listened but no more, and thereafter when Henry Wilson 
appeared Foch immediately said, ‘ Double Vay, if you come to talk 
to me about Ypres it is useless, for such a place is not on my map.’ 
And in the upshot Ypres was held and the Channel ports saved. 
If the attacks by the French reinforcements, ordered by Foch, 
made little headway, their very audacity gave the German Command 
the mistaken idea that the allied strength was greater than in 
reality. As Foch himself remarked in retrospect: ‘One goes 
forward without knowing the future, without knowing if success 
will come. But it is necessary to go forward all the same, for in 
certain cases anything is better than retreat.’ 

When, however, the emergency had passed, and the state of 
flux had hardened into rigid trench warfare, Foch’s reputation 
suffered a set-back, for trench warfare was the reign of material, 
and Foch found that even will could not conquer the alliance of 
machine-guns and barbed wire. 

In 1915 he directed the May and September offensives between 
Arras and Lens, adjoining the British, but both suffered heavy loss 
for little gain. The following spring he had a narrow escape from 
death in a motor accident, but recovered in time to direct the 
French share of the Somme offensive and to some extent co-ordinate 
the whole. The réle was not easy, for with the British bearing 
the greater burden he could not well exercise any authority over 
Haig. Nevertheless Foch had more than his share of the criticism 
which arose from this ‘ blood-bath,’ and unlike his vis-d-vis lost his 
command, although the French part of the offensive had been at 
least more economic than the British. Perhaps, as with Hubert 
Gough in March 1918, the popular disappointment of the moment was 
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used as a pretext for penalising him on account of earlier and more 

genuine mistakes. Ill-health was the official camouflage for Foch’s 

removal from command, an excuse somewhat amusing in view of 

the verdict of the doctor who had attended him after his motor 

accident, that he had ‘a constitution as robust as a man of thirty,’ 

Joffre gauged the trend of events rightly when at the end of 

the Somme battle he said ‘ You are limogé, I shall be limogé, we 

shall all be limogé ’"—Limoges being the centre to which had been 

sent the numerous generals dismissed by Joffre himself early in the 

war. But although Joffre’s own fate was to be final, he preserved 

Foch’s services for the army by giving him a ‘ theoretical’ post, 

to preside over a board of military studies established at Senlis, 

Early in 1917 Foch was engaged in preparing a plan of defence for 

the Belfort region in case the Germans should try to come through 

Switzerland, and in March he was sent to Italy to collaborate with 

Cadorna as to the means of common action on that front if the need 

arose. Saved by a hair’s breadth from disgrace, Foch’s rehabilitation 

came sooner than he could have hoped for—when Pétain succeeded 
Nivelle as Commander-in-Chief after the abortive April offensive 
of 1917, Foch was called to be Chief of the French General Staff on 
Pétain’s suggestion. This brought back Foch to influence, if not 
to command, and the Italian disaster in the autumn gave him an 
opportunity not only to regild his reputation but to impress his 
personality on the political chiefs of the Allies. While his opposite 
number in London, Robertson, was reluctant to despatch troops 
from the Western Front, Foch forced his hand by a telegram which 
announced that the French Government had already ordered four 
divisions to Italy. And hastening thither himself he exercised an 
influence in stiffening the resistance which revived memories of 
Ypres in 1914. Characteristically, he spoke in parables. The 
Italian front was a wall; not of stone, however, but of clay, and 
when it began to rain on the wall——- ? There was no need to 
complete the sentence. Similarly, to Cadorna he said, ‘ It is not 
with water lines that you will defend Italy but with the breasts of 
your soldiers.” Foch took part in the Rapallo Conference between 
the allied Ministers, a meeting which gave birth to the Supreme 
War Council—the first step towards unity of command, but one 
which had all the defects of a compromise. Compromise may be 
the soul, and committees the body of politics, but we had still to 
learn afresh that in war the man counts. Foch, Sir Henry Wilson, 
General Cadorna and, later, General Bliss were appointed the 
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military representatives on this Council, but Foch dropped out for 
Weygand when it assembled, a move which preserved his influence 
but diminished the status of the committee. The obvious weakness 
of this merely advisory body led to its conversion into a military 
executive committee, with Foch as chairman, which should create 
and control an inter-allied general reserve of thirty divisions. 
The Commanders-in-Chief, Haig and Pétain, disliked this duality 
of control, and Haig’s flat statement that he could spare no troops, 
because of the extension of his front and the threatening situation, 
exploded the futile compromise. While the various parties were 
still arguing, the blow fell on March 21, 1918, and the German 
tide swept through the shattered front of Gough’s Fifth Army. 
The alternative arrangement which the Commanders-in-Chief had 
made between themselves, to support each other, broke down 
because Pétain, believing that the attack on the British was only 
a feint, was slow to send support. To sort out the tangle Lord 
Milner was sent to France on March 24, and after a series of hasty 
consultations a meeting of the French and British leaders was 
arranged at Doullens on March 26. Here Lord Milner proposed 
that Foch should be given authority to co-ordinate the action of 
the allied armies, and gained his point. And it was Haig who 
suggested that the narrower scope of Foch’s authority in Clemen- 
ceau’s original draft, ‘autour d’Amiens,’ should be changed into 
‘sur tout le front ’—the words ‘sur le front ouest’ were finally 
adopted. On April 14 this co-ordination was expanded into com- 
mand, and Foch was definitely made Commander-in-Chief of the 
allied armies. His feeling as to the future was aptly expressed in 
his remarks to a ‘doubting Thomas ’—‘ Materially, I do not see 
that victory is possible. Morally, Iam certain that we shall gain it.’ 

The immediate value of the Doullens decision was that it gave 
the British commanders an assurance that the situation as a whole, 
and not merely the French aspect, would be considered, and allowed 
them to concentrate on the urgent purpose of damming the breach 
in front of Amiens. Foch certainly stimulated the flow of French 
reserves thither, but greater claims are unwarranted, for he was 
hardly in office before the German impetus began to wane in face 
of the stiffening resistance and the strain on its own communications. 
But on April 9 Ludendorff launched a fresh blow farther north in 
the Lys Valley, which was threateningly close to the Channel ports. 
For Foch, subject to pressure from a French Government anxious 
over the safety of Paris, it was no light step to send French reserves 
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so farnorth; but he did so, and British critics who complained that 
they did not come quicker, or more plentifully, did not take full 
account of his problem. 

As in 1914, he set his face against any withdrawal, even to 
shorten the line as Haig proposed. With a flash of inspiration, or 
clairvoyance, he declared ‘ La bataille du nord est finie ’ when to 
many observers it looked rather as if the British army was ‘ finie,’ 
As usual he illustrated his opinion by a parable—of the rings made 
by dropping a stone into water. The first ring large and strong; 
the succeeding rings gradually smaller and less marked until they 
eventually died away altogether. So, first on the Somme, and then 
on the Lys, the force of the German offensive would diminish until 
the ‘ water ’ of the battle area became still. 

And if he seemed dangerously sparing with reserves, the facts, 
‘which alone count,’ justified him once more. But a month later 
his vision, and the French intelligence service, failed him, when 
the Germans thrust through the Aisne front and reached the Marne 
on the fourth day—a dagger pointing at the heart of France. 
Ludendorff had scored a surprise over Foch, and the latter could 
not disguise it, for he had insisted that four British divisions which 
had suffered heavily should go to this ‘ quiet’ sector to replace 
French divisions which he had taken for his reserve. 

Foch, however, was as resilient as a rubber ball, full of plans 
for allied attack while others were only wondering how they could 
stop the Germans. Even before the fresh set-back on the Aisne 
he had issued a ‘ directive’ to Haig and Pétain for attacks in front 
of Amiens and on the Lys in order to free his lateral railway com- 
munications. If this design showed his practical belief in his 
theory of freedom of action, it is also a proof that he had no idea 
of luring Ludendorff on and allowing him to form vast bulges 
which Foch could strike in flank—as was a popular view. Similarly, 
the historian has to recognise that the great counterstroke of 
July 18, which turned the scales, was not intended as a counter- 
stroke. This legend must share the fate of that about the marshes 
of St. Gond. Foch’s refrain was ‘ attaquez,’ and he chanted it 
so continually that it was almost bound to coincide some time 
with a ‘ psychological moment.’ Thus in the first Battle of the 
Marne it coincided, on September 10, 1914, with the German 
retreat, and now in the second Battle of the Marne it coincided 
with Ludendorff’s blow in the air, which had momentarily thrown 
him off his balance. 
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For Foch had intended his great counter-offensive, by Mangin’s 
army against the western flank of the Marne bulge, to take place 
on July 12, in order to anticipate the German attack which he 
knew Ludendorff was preparing. Foch’s motive was prevention, 
not a riposte. His star still watched over him, however; the 
attack was not ready before Ludendorff struck—and hit the air 
because of the elastic withdrawal which Pétain had conceived and 
Gouraud executed. Thus Foch’s blow became a true and decisive 
counterstroke, which definitely wrested the initiative from Luden- 
dorff and gave it to Foch. 

At the same time it was Foch’s opportunism which seized the 
opening directly it was offered. He had no intention of ‘ arriving 
at the station two or three minutes after the train had gone’ ! 
While the more cautious Pétain appreciated the strain put upon 
the defence, Foch had an insight into the way in which the enemy 
had strained himself. 

Mangin has related how Foch, hearing that Pétain had counter- 
manded the attack, promptly exerted himself to have the order 
cancelled. And later when Pétain would have halted the attack, 
and assumed defensive dispositions, Foch ordered it to continue. 
Here was the secret of his genius, and the only rule of his strategy 
—‘ success justifies everything, and the secret is, once obtained, to 
keep the direction of it.’ 

If he had launched Mangin’s attack with no more far-reaching 
aim than to free the Nancy railway, he kept on and kept the initia- 
tive. Moreover, his immediate strategy of disengaging his lateral 
railways was unquestionably the right initial direction, for it gave 
him freedom of movement for his reserves. Such liberty was 
essential if his further strategy was to fulfil the law of economy of 
force and the principle of mobility—for surprise and security. The 
great surprise won by the British Fourth Army on August 8 in 
front of Amiens, which for Ludendorff was ‘ the black day of the 
German army in the history of the war,’ opened the eyes of Foch 
to a wider horizon. His critics sometimes assert that Foch won 
in the end by casting his theories overboard. This was not so. 
His theories were so ingrained in his mind—and soul—that during 
four years he had persevered in carrying them into practice without 
heed to the reality of conditions which made them hopeless. And, 
because the balance of battle so often turns on the moral element, 
his ‘ will to conquer’ prevailed in certain defensive crises through 
the very intensity of his belief in the illusion that he was 
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attacking. This faith remained, but hard experience awakened 
him to the value, if not to the obstacle, of material factors. When, 
late in 1918, the facts of numerical and material superiority at last 
made his theories practicable, his deficiencies became assets. For, 
never having immersed himself in the ‘ business’ of siege warfare, 
his grasp of the eternal principles of strategy enabled him to develop 
a new offensive method which fulfilled them. Henceforth he beat 
a tattoo on the German front, a series of rapid blows at different 
points, each broken off as soon as its initial impetus waned, each 
so aimed as to pave the way for the next, and all close enough in 
time and space to react on each other. Thus Ludendorff’s power 
of switching reserves to threatened spots was stopped, as his balance 
of reserves was drained. Ifhe had cut his loss earlier-—and Germany 
had been morally strong enough to stand the shock—he might 
well have thwarted Foch, but by trying to stand on the Hinden- 
burg Line he lent himself to Foch’s strategy. For although on the 
eve of the Armistice the allied advance was run to a standstill 
because supplies could not keep pace, Foch was ready to launch 
a Franco-American mass in Lorraine against the communications 
of an enemy who was stripped of reserves. 

In this hour of triumph it is Foch’s greater glory that in him 
the mystic gave place to the realist, the lover of battle to the 
lover of humanity. Realising that his armistice terms would give 
him all the fruits of victory, he sacrificed the ornamental laurels 
which might, or might not, have come from a continuation of the 
fight—at the price of more lives. 

What place will Foch take in the roll of the Great Captains ? 
In the heated enthusiasm of victory he was hailed as the peer almost 
of Napoleon. A decade later, in the cool light of history, we can 
see that, as a strategist, the comparison is far-fetched. In will, 
perhaps, but in art, no. The conditions did not lend themselves 
to art, for the weight of numbers and the artificial power of defence 
cramped manceuvre and prevented those dazzling combinations 
in time and space which are the soul of Napoleon’s art. And if 
Napoleon showed little research for new material factors, Foch 
showed less, in a more fruitful era. Napoleon, again, bent condi- 
tions to his advantage where Foch only seized opportunities— 
the mark of inspiration, but hardly of sustained genius. Other 
Napoleonic qualities were lacking—magnetic power over the mass, 
versatility, grasp of detail, organising power. If Napoleon had a 
Berthier, Foch had a Weygand—which was better. It is difficult, 
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and will probably never be possible, to estimate the share of Wey- 
gand during that last year, when perfect concord was established 
between the two. Officers who came into close contact with them 
had the impression that Weygand thought ‘ Foch,’ but a little 
farther ahead. And all knew that he brought the organising power, 
grasp of detail, and lucidity of expression which were an essential 
complement to the qualities of his chief. It was the irony of fate 
that Weygand, who was not a Staff College man, should have been 
doomed to act as a Staff Officer throughout the war. That he 
proved so perfect in his rdle, not only in his work but in self-efface- 
ment, was a grim jest at the expense of the man who, endowed 
with the cavalry spirit, longed to command troops. Fate must 
have relented at last when it gave him the belated chance to prove 
in Poland, against the Bolsheviks, that he had truly the genius for 
directing great operations. 

But however much Foch owed to his collaborator, it is right 
to recognise that he alone bore the responsibility and that his 
spirit gave the impetus to the advance of victory. His influence 
cannot better be expressed than by his own vivid illustration— 
‘War is like this. Here is an inclined plane. An attack is like 
this ball running down it. It goes on gaining momentum and 
getting faster and faster on condition you do not stop it. If you 
check it artificially anywhere you lose your momentum and have 
to begin all over again.’ It is true that only the tide of American 
reinforcements pushed the ball up to and over the crest of the slope, 
and that the fighting power of the British troops in breaking the 
Hindenburg Line was vital in maintaining the momentum, but the 
value of the instruments does not lessen the credit of the guiding 
hand, which was masterly once the ball had begun rolling, and attack 
had become a fact and not merely a refrain. Moreover, although 
advanced in years, he showed the elasticity to profit by experience, 
and by the end of the war had so widened his horizon that it is 
dificult to estimate how high he might rank among the Great 
Captains if the war had continued into 1919. The man who before 
the war emphasised moral at the expense of material factors, in 
his post-war utterances gave full weight to the change wrought by 
science and mechanical invention, revealing a profound appreciation 
alike of the industrialisation of war and of the effect of material 
factors upon the morale of the soldier. Even in the moral sphere 
his understanding widened, and he shed a new light on the great 
principle of surprise. ‘It is necessary, when one has been repulsed 
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for four or five days, not to change one’s objectives, but to give 
them a new form in the guise of a new operation. Only at this 
price will you get obedience from men. With his natural élan the 
French soldier, who loves variety, accepts the idea which appears 
new to him. The result is that, under a convenient mask, all the 
forces stealthily converge towards the line, the secret of which has 
been kept under apparent fluctuations.’ 

As Foch developed a deeper insight into human nature and the 
nature of a national war, so he gained a clearer vision of the goal 
of the war—and he knew when to stop. Thus if he will rank below 
Napoleon as a strategist, he may be placed higher as a grand 
strategist, for of such the security and prosperity of the nation after 
the war are a better test than brilliancy of manceuvre. In his 
centenary oration on Napoleon Foch himself foreshadowed this 
verdict—‘ He forgot that a man cannot be God ; that beyond the 
individual there is the nation ; that beyond men there is morale; 
and that war is not the supreme goal, for beyond that there is 
peace.’ Foch himself came through tribulation to triumph not 
merely because of the turning of the tide of war, but also because 
his own mental tide had turned, ebbing from the Napoleonic—or, 
more truly, from his mystical conception of the Napoleonic. Many 
soldiers study the technique and history of war, a few seek to analyse 
the moral element, but Foch sought by meditation to grasp the 
ultimate reality—and in so doing lost hold of earthly reality. 
Gradually he was brought back from the contemplation of the spirit 
to knowledge of the facts, from absorption with his own soul to 
understanding the nation’s, from mystic faith in morale to a 
practical realisation that morale depends on matériel, and that in 
war a will can only be effective inside a living body. It may be 
true that Napoleon forgot more than Foch ever knew. But 
Napoleon forgot, Foch learned. 
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p. x of ‘ Book Notes ’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 








LITERARY ACROSTICS, 


Tar Editor of Taz CorNHILL MaGazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


DovusteE Acrostic No. 51. 
(The Third of the Series.) 


‘ The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it 
To carry off the . 





? 





1. ‘ He raised a to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down.’ 





2. ‘ Fresh as the morn, and beautiful as May.’ 


3. ‘ Those move who have learned to dance. 








4. ‘ We were sailing by 
Where a day or two we harboured : 
A sunset was in the West.’ 


5. ‘ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
, foresight, strength, and skill.’ 





6. ‘ He is an evening , who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill.’ 





RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 
3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
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4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references 
on the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to 
send them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 51 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CornuItt Macazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than November 19. 


ANSWER TO No. 50. Prorem: Gray, Elegy. 
rinces Liauts : 
nawar . Tennyson, The Princess, ii. 
eape . Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, iv, 
mpir . Scott, The Lady of the Lake, iii. 16, 
cor . Cowper, Boadicea. 
hre . Milton, Lycidas. 
. Byron, Don Juan, iii. 86. 


Acrostic No. 49 (‘Slings Arrows’): Correct answers were received from 142 
solvers, partly correct from 25; there were also 7 answers from competitors who 
infringed the rules, generally by omitting to send a coupon. ‘Sylvia’ is accepted 
as well as ‘ Silvia’ for the first light, as there is authority for both spellings. The 
fifth light was the chief difficulty, while the second was the only one answered by 
all competitors. 

The monthly prize is won by ‘ Gee,’ whose answer was the first correct one 
opened. Mrs. J. Wilkie Scott, 40 The Ropewalk, Nottingham, will choose books 
to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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